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I  have  reported  on  my  mediaeval  studies  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  Bulletin  (vol.  II,  pp.  26-50).  I  had  spent  the  summer  of  1933 
working  in  Italian  libraries,  and  had  brought  back  a  great  many  notes 
on  and  photographs  of  early  mediaeval  manuscripts.  During  the 
winter  I  wrote  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  manuscripts  examined, 
prepared  texts  for  publication,  and  piled  up  endless  notes  for  the 
third  volume  of  my  study,  the  history  of  the  Latin  medical  literature 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

As  spring  approached  I  became  restless.  My  material  was  not 
exhausted — it  is  indeed  inexhaustible — but  I  felt  the  urge  to  go  back 
to  Europe,  to  see  new  manuscripts,  to  complete  my  material.  I  was 
not  through  with  Italy,  and  I  had  not  as  yet  surveyed  the 
French  libraries. 

It  is  easy  to  work  in  the  large  libraries,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Vatican  Library,  where  the  material  is  easily 
available  and  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  small,  the  provincial  libraries  that  are  some¬ 
times  open  only  at  odd  hours,  and  for  which  you  have  to  spend  much 
more  time  travelling,  quite  often  with  meagre  results. 

I  decided  to  investigate  the  small  libraries  first  of  all,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  There  will  always  be  time  for  the  large  institutions. 
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And  then,  unfortunately,  there  is  another  point  that  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  historical  period  through  which  we  are 
passing,  a  European  war  may  break  out  at  any  time,  and  nobody 
knows  what  the  next  war  will  destroy.  The  manuscripts  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  perished  in  1871,  those  of  Soissons  during  the  last  war.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  large  libraries  will  be  better  protected.  The 
small  ones  are  particularly  threatened.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
begin  with  them. 

I  sailed  for  France  on  May  30th,  and  began  my  work  in  the  South. 

I.  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 
MonipeUier 

Montpellier^ — the  name  is  loaded  with  medical  reminiscences. 
Salerno,  Montp>ellier,  Padua — ^great  medical  centers,  cradles  of  occi¬ 
dental  medicine.  I  was  in  Padua  just  a  year  ago.  I  shall  be  in 
Salerno  in  autumn.  And  here  I  am  in  Montpellier.  It  is  summer, 
it  is  warm.  I  hear  a  voice  singing  outside,  and  while  I  am  writing  a 
strong  scent  of  orange-blossoms  invades  the  room. 

There  was  a  small  volcanic  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  seemed 
large  to  the  Greeks  who  came  from  Massilia  and  settled  there,  for 
they  called  it  Megale  Nesos.  Maguelone  is  its  name  today.  The 
Phenicians  had  been  there  before.  In  Roman  times  and  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  Maguelone  was  an  important  port,  an  active  center  of 
trade  with  the  East.  But  it  also  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Saracens, 
a  constant  threat  to  the  mainland.  Charles  Martel  conquered  and 
destroyed  the  place  in  737. 

Homeless,  the  traders  migrated  to  the  North,  following  the  river 
Lez,  and  settled  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Their  chief  trade  was  in  spices 
and  the  place,  therefore,  was  called  Mons  PisHllarius — Montpellier. 

As  early  as  the  10th  century  physicians,  “magistri  physici”  are 
mentioned  in  documents.  Where  spices  were  imported,  drugs  were 
imported  and  therefore  easily  available — the  drugs  recommended  in 
the  herbals  of  Dioscorides,  Pseudo-Apuleius  and  in  the  Antidotaria. 
These  physicians  practised  and  transmitted  their  art  to  pupils.  In 
all  these  Mediterranean  towns  an  international  crowd  could  be  found. 
Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  Arabs  mingled  with  the  native  population.  It 
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was  easy  to  get  information.  The  various  influences  converged  in 
such  a  place. 

The  medical  situation  in  Montpellier,  in  the  11th  century,  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  in  Salerno  at  the  same  time.  But 
there,  to  Salerno,  an  African  monk  came — ^Constantine;  he  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and  translated  Greek  and  Arabic 
medical  books  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  opening  up  new  horizons  to 
Western  medicine  in  this  way.  The  Salernitan  physicians,  being  the 
first  to  have  these  translations  in  hand,  had  a  much  deeper  medical 
knowledge  than  the  physicians  in  Montpellier,  The  discovery  of  a 
new  literature  became  a  common  experience  that  united  the  school. 
Protected  and  strengthened  by  wise  rulers,  the  School  of  Salerno 
flourished  in  the  12th  century. 

In  Montpellier,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  trouble  among  the 
doctors.  A  wild  competition  had  arisen  between  them.  The  au¬ 
thorities  did  not  interfere.  On  the  contrary,  in  1180  William  VIII 
decided  that  everybody,  no  matter  what  his  origin,  should  be  entitled 
to  teach  medicine  without  being  molested. 

Montpellier’s  time  came  half  a  century  later.  Since  1085  the 
County  of  Maguelone  had  been  pontifical  territory.  In  1220  Cardinal 
Conrad  organized  the  Universitas  Medicorum,  gave  it  a  charter,  es¬ 
tablished  a  hierarchy.  The  school  soon  flourished,  and  it  did  so 
because  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Constantine  went  on.  More 
and  more  books  were  translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin.  The  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  philosophers,  physicians  and  scientists  became 
available.  These  new  translations  were  done  mostly  in  Spain,  in 
Toledo,  and  Montpellier  with  its  intimate  connections  with  Spain 
was  the  first  university  reached  by  this  new  literary  wave,  thus 
soon  developing  into  a  center  of  scholastic  medicine.  Physicians  and 
scientists  from  all  over  Europe  gathered  there,  men  like  Bernard 
Gordon,  Arnald  of  Villanova,  Raymond  Lullus,  Guy  de  Chauliac. 

In  the  beginning  the  teaching  was  given  in  the  professors’  homes, 
as  was  done  in  Salerno  and  other  places,  but  in  the  14th  century,  the 
professors  joined  and  purchased  a  building  right  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  is  located  today.  There  the  courses 
were  held,  the  lectiones  and  disputationes,  and  cadavers  were  dissected 
at  regular  intervals.  Once  a  year,  after  an  execution,  the  authorities 
had  to  deliver  the  corpse  to  the  Faculty. 
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The  city  is  charming — narrow  streets  that  keep  out  the  heat,  broad 
boulevards  with  age-old  trees,  where  the  walls  once  stood.  In  the 
North  is  the  Botanical  Garden  (fig.  1),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
botanical  gardens  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  through  a  decree  of 
Henry  IV  in  1593  to  replace  a  smaller  garden  established  as  early  as 
the  14th  century.  I  went  there  every  evening  as  soon  as  the  Library 
closed.  I  felt  the  presence  of  generations  of  botanists  who  had  walked 
through  the  same  alleys,  looked  at  the  plants  as  I  did,  Bauhin,  Richer 


Fig.  1.  Montpellier.  Entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden 


de  Belleval,  Tournefort,  Jussieu  and  Boissier  de  Sauvages,  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  establish  a  system  of  diseases  iuxta  Sydenhatni  mentem 
et  tolanicorum  ordinem. 

The  garden  is  a  playground  for  children.  They  don’t  care  for  the 
names  of  the  trees  nor  for  the  geographical  maps  indicating  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  the  shade  they  are  seeking.  There  are  so  many 
children  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  decreasing  birth-rate  of  France. 
But  in  another,  more  systematically  arranged  section,  is  a  group  of 
medical  students,  boys  and  bare-legged  girls.  It  is  examination  time. 
They  have  their  books  in  hand  and  study  the  plants,  as  we  have  done 
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at  the  time,  as  Haller  did  in  Leyden,  in  Boerhaave’s  garden,  as  endless 
generations  of  young  medical  men  did,  for  centuries,  in  endless  gardens 
— studying  nature  in  order  to  cure  sick  fellow-men.  More  than  ever 
I  felt  the  continuity  of  the  profession,  the  great  medical  brotherhood 
They  are  French,  these  boys  and  girls,  from  the  southern  provinces — 
some  of  them  speak  Provencal — but  among  them  are  negroes  from  the 
colonies,  Mongols  from  Indo-China.  I  am  a  stranger  among  them, 
yet  not  a  stranger — we  are  all  brothers,  comrades  fighting  the  same 


Fig.  2.  Montpellier.  The  Medical  School 


fight,  in  different  languages,  with  different  weapons,  but  the  same 
fight. 

The  Medical  School  is  located  in  a  14th  century  building  right  next 
to  the  cathedral  (fig.  2).  It  was  originally  built  as  Collegium  Sancti 
Benedicti  to  house  indigent  students  of  canonic  law.  Restored  and 
embellished,  it  served  as  the  residence  of  the  bishops  from  the  17th 
century  on,  was  a  prison  during  the  French  Revolution  until  the 
Medical  School  moved  into  it,  in  1795,  leaving  the  old  building  on  the 
hill.  It  had  served  its  purpose  for  more  than  400  years. 

HippKJcrates  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  school.  He  is  enthroned  in 


! 
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the  graduation-hall,  which  is  called  “Hippocratis  sacrum,”  his  picture 
is  on  the  Faculty  seal  (fig.  3).  Down  to  our  days  Montpellier  has 
emphasized  the  clinical  asp)ect  of  medicine  and  has  always  been  hostile 
to  mechanistic  tendencies.  Huge  statues  of  the  surgeon  La  Peyronie 
and  of  the  vitalist  Barthez  adorn  the  entrance  (fig.  4) . 

The  Faculty  rooms  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  formerly  the 
bishops’  apartment,  beautifully  furnished,  beautifully  panelled  rooms, 
the  walls  covered  with  portraits  of  deceased  professors,  in  bright  red 
gowns.  Rabelais’  gown  is  shown  to  the  visitor.  It  is  moth-eaten 
and  rather  short.  Before  it  was  locked  up  tourists  used  to  tear  off 
pieces  of  it  for  souvenirs.  It  symbolizes  the  part  played  by  Mont- 


Fig.  3.  Seal  of  the  Medical  School  of  Montpellier 

pellier  in  the  Renaissance,  when  Rabelais  took  his  degree,  when 
Rondelet  investigated  the  realm  of  nature. 

The  Library  is  on  the  second  floor.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  work  there.  I  was  immediately  shown  to  the  professor’s  room 
which  is  a  regular  shrine.  On  the  walls  is  displayed  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  drawings,  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Montp)ellier,  Xavier  Atger 
(1758-1833) — and  in  two  large  closets  are  the  manuscripts.  This  is 
a  very  queer  collection.  You  would  expect  a  collection  similar  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Bile,  with  manuscripts  from  the  adjacent 
monasteries  and  from  humanists’  libraries.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  old  library  perished  during  a  period  of  war  in  the  17th  century. 
A  new  library  was  started  in  the  18th  century  with  the  gifts  of  several 
professors.  But  the  manuscripts  came  together  in  a  more  adventurous 
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way.  In  1800  Jean-Antoine  Chaptal,  nephew  of  a  Montpellier  pro¬ 
fessor,  himself  a  distinguished  chemist  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  presented  the  Faculty  of  his  home-city  with 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts  that  came  from  the  library  of  the 
Cardinal  Albani — part  of  Napoleon’s  Italian  booty.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  from  1802  to  1805,  77  boxes  with  books  and  manuscripts  were 
sent  to  Montp>ellier.  The  French  monasteries  had  been  secularized  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  beginning,  the  manuscripts  had 


Fig.  4.  Montpellier.  Entrance  to  the  Medical  School 


no  definite  location,  and  whoever  had  the  opportunity  helped  himself. 
In  this  way  a  most  heterogeneous  collection  was  brought  together, 
part  of  the  manuscripts  being  Italian,  part  French,  and  from  all  over 
the  latter  country.  ‘ 

'  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  by  Libri  and  Kiihnholtz: 
Manuscrils  de  la  Bibliolheque  de  VEcole  de  Medecine  de  Montpellier,  in:  Catalogue 
General  des  Manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques  Publiques  des  Departements,  Paris, 
1849.  It  is  very  insufficient  and  a  new  catalogue  will  be  printed  some  day. 

There  is  a  photographer  in  Montpellier  who  makes  photostatic  prints:  Aubes, 
25,  Rue  Foch. 
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I  was  greatly  helped  in  my  work  by  the  librarian,  M.  Malo  Renault. 
A  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  a  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  mediaevalist  and  great  connoisseur  of  miniatures,  he  represents 
the  best  typ)e  of  French  librarian.  He  knows  his  manuscripts  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  whoever  works  on  them. 
We  had  many  talks  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  took  much  of  his  time. 


Fig.  5.  Montpellier.  Entrance  to  the  .\natomy  Building  ( 

The  manuscript  in  which  I  was  most  interested  (Nr.  185),  was 
written  in  the  early  11th  century.  It  belonged  in  the  14th  century  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Saint-Andre  de  Villeneuve  near  Avignon. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was  written  there,  although  { 

that  is  possible.  The  manuscript  is  undoubtedly  of  French  origin, 
as  the  initials  show.  It  was  described  in  1907  by  P.  Pansier,*  but  I 

*  P.  Pansier,  Etude  sur  un  Manuscrit  Midical  du  XI’  Siecle,  Memoires  de  l’.\ca-  L 

demie  de  Vauduse,  1907,  2*  serie,  vol.  VII,  pp.  115-122.  I 
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could  identify  a  good  many  more  treatises.  The  most  interesting 
text  is  the  old  commentary  to  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Like 
the  Galenic  treatises  of  the  Milan  manuscript  G  108  inf.,  the  com¬ 
mented  Aphorisms  must  have  been  used  as  a  textbook  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

The  manuscript  then  contains  quite  a  few  texts  that  are  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  such  codices:  the  pseudo-Hippocratic  epistle  de  phlebotomia, 
the  Epistula  Vindiciani  ad  Pentadium,  the  Gynaecia  Vindiciani,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Isidorus,  others  from  Oribasius.  A  great  many  chapters 
or  groups  of  chapters  from  the  works  of  Oribasius  were  transmitted 
independently  and  anonymously.  Whenever  one  finds  unidentified 
short  treatises,  one  should  remember  Oribasius.  His  works  were  too 
long  to  be  copied  frequently  as  a  whole,  but  it  was  very  convenient  to 
copy  his  chapters  on  fever  or  blood-letting  or  any  other  subject. 

A  very  charming  little  fragment  reflects  the  thought  of  a  cleric 
physician.  Defending  the  medical  profession,  the  writer  very  correctly 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  everybody,  otherwise  a  primo  homine 
Adam  usque  hodie  nullus  homo  fuisset  mortuus,  “from  the  first  man 
Adam  on  to  our  days,  nobody  would  ever  have  died.” 

The  last  part  of  the  manuscript  is  an  Antidotarium  in  which  the 
recipe  for  the  Spongia  somnifera  is  found.  These  anaesthetic  sponges 
containing  an  extract  from  mandrake,  that  is,  scopolamine,  and  used 
in  surgical  operations,  were  long  considered  as  a  contribution  of  the 
13th  century  surgeons,  notably  of  Theodoric,  until  I  found  them  in  a 
9th  century  Antidotarium  in  the  Bamberg  manuscript  L.  IH.6.  This 
proved  their  ancient  origin.® 

A  12  T3th  century  manuscript  from  Clairvaux  (450)  contains  the 
so-called  Passionarius  Galeni  attributed  to  Gariopontus.  It  has  no 
title  here  and  is  incomplete. 

A  15th  century  manuscript  of  Italian  origin  (277)  quoted  by  Thorn¬ 
dike^  is  a  large  collection  of  28  treatises,  medical,  scientific,  and 
technological.  Among  them  is  a  /3-version  of  the  Herbal-group  in¬ 
cluding  the  Precationes.  It  was  to  be  illustrated,  blank  spaces  have 
been  left  for  the  pictures,  but  only  three  were  executed  (herba  betonica, 

®  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Studien  und  Texle  zur  friihmittelalterlichen  Rezeptliteratur , 
Leipzig,  1923. 

*  A  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science,  New  York,  1923,  vol.  I,  p.  600. 
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centaurea  maior  and  minor).  The  last  two  leaves  contain  16  pictures 
of  the  positions  of  the  child  in  utero,  illustrating  the  catechism  of 
Mustio,  of  which  I  had  photos  made. 

And  finally,  I  killed  a  “ghost.”  In  “Janus,”  1909,  pp.  217-220, 
Pansier  published  the  Mustio  pictures  and  text  from  manuscript  277. 
By  mistake  the  manuscript  was  quoted  as  being  no.  597.  Klein,  in 
his  bibliography  of  the  Mustio  manuscripts,  made  a  new  mistake, 
listing  the  Montpellier  codex  as  no.  593.®  Sudhoff  corrected  this  to 
no.  597,  following  Pansier.®  There  is  a  manuscript  597,  but  its  content 
is:  Ouaestiones  medicinales,  by  Antoine  Deidier,  written  in  1724. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manuscript  meant  by  the  Mustio  bibli¬ 
ographers  is  no.  277. 

Avignon 

.•\vignon  is  14th  centurj' — that  century  most  difficult  to  understand. 
A  13th  century  book  is  easy  to  grasp,  but  then  take  Pietro  d’ Abano 
and  tell  me  what  he  means,  what  the  origin  of  some  of  his  theories  are. 
The  Black  Death  cuts  the  century  in  two  halves.  Avignon  lost  sixty- 
two  thousand  souls.  Scholastic  medicine  is  still  flourishing,  but 
cadavers  are  dissected,  and  within  the  walls  of  Avignon  lives  Petrarch, 
father  of  humanism,  herald  of  a  new  time.  Here  in  Avignon  he  first 
saw  Laure,  and  here  he  wrote  his  violent  attack  against  the  physicians, 
the  sounding  of  a  horn  announcing  a  new  era  to  come  for  medicine  also. 
The  Poj)es  resided  in  Avignon  during  the  14th  century.  Their  sojourn 
marked  the  city  with  an  indelible  stamp. 

If  you  arrive  in  the  evening,  cross  the  hanging  bridge  to  the  He  de  la 
Barthelasse.  The  view  is  overwhelming:  in  the  foreground  the  old 
city  walls,  to  the  left  the  rocher  des  Dorns,  a  steep  rock,  nucleus  of  the 
city,  natural  fortress,  softened  today  by  a  crown  of  trees;  then  to  the 
right  the  cathedral.  Notre-Dame-des-Doms,  a  beautiful  romanesque 
building,  and  then — the  Palace  of  the  Popes. 

Walk  up  the  river,  passing  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  built  by  St. 
Benezet  (fig.  6).  All  French  children  have  danced  “sur  le  pont 
d’Avignon,”  and  it  seems  that  the  Avignonese  still  like  dancing.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  the  municipal  band  plays  on  the  place 

®  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1910,  vol.  Ill,  p.  312. 

*  .\rchiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1911,  vol.  IV',  p.  111. 
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— center  of  the  city,  once  a  Roman  forum- — and  the  population  dances 
— no  graceful  rondes,  however,  but  poor  fox-trots. 

Call  the  ferry -man.  For  a  penny  he  will  bring  you  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  climb  the  rock;  the  view  of  the  city  and 
the  whole  flourishing  countryside  will  amply  reward  you.  And  then 
go  down  slowly,  passing  the  church,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Popes.  The 
setting  sun  plays  on  the  walls  and  turns  them  into  pure  ivory. 

Every  evening  I  sat  in  front  of  the  palace  until  the  sun  went  down 
Like  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence,  like  the  Alhambra  in  Granada 


Fig.  6.  Avignon,  Bridge  St.  Benezet 


the  Palace  of  the  Popes  is  a  fortress  seen  from  the  outside.  The 
residence  of  a  nobleman  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
family  or  court,  and  the  palace  here  saw  more  than  one  siege.  And 
yet  a  fortress,  though  a  utilitarian  building,  has  its  style  and  beauty, 
as  a  factory  or  a  water  plant  has  today.  Palazzo  Strozzi  is  Ren¬ 
aissance,  the  Alhambra  is  Moorish,  and  here  in  Avignon  the  long 
stretched  Gothic  arches  (fig.  7)  give  the  building  strength,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  kind  of  light-hearted  beauty  that  entrances  you.  And 
then,  inside  the  walls,  where  the  people  felt  safe,  they  could  display 
all  the  luxury  they  wanted.  One  must  not  expect  here  the  frivolous 
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grace  of  the  Alhambra,  residence  of  a  decadent  oriental  court.  Avig¬ 
non  was  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  Lord  built  in  times  of  wars, 
pestilence  and  schisms.  And  furthermore,  the  interior  of  the  building 
has  suffered  a  great  deal.  It  served  as  a  prison  and,  worse  than  that, 
as  a  barracks.  Where  soldiers  pass  nothing  is  left  unspoiled.  The 


Fig.  7.  Avignon.  .\  Wing  of  the  Palace  of  the  Popes 


palace  however  is  being  restored  today  in  a  very  intelligent  way.  The 
ceilings,  the  wall-paintings,  the  great  pure  lines  of  the  chapel  are  set 
free  again,  and  with  some  imagination  you  can  visualize  what  life 
must  have  been  here,  in  the  14th  century. 

The  presence  of  the  Popes  gave  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  city.  A  university  was  founded  as  early  as  1305.  It  in- 
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eluded  a  medical  faculty,  the  professors  at  first  being  all  graduates  of 
Montp)ellier.  Later,  the  body  physicians  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals 
were  appointed  professors.  They  announced  courses,  but  as  a  rule 
there  were  no  students  to  attend  them.  Montpellier  was  too  near, 
and  Avignon  could  not  compete.  One  of  the  Avignon  Popes,  Urban 
V,  endowed  a  college,  housing  twelve  medical  students — but  in  Mont- 
p)ellier  and  not  in  Avignon.  Unable  to  live  and  unable  to  die,  the 
Medical  School  vegetated  through  the  centuries  until  it  went  out  of 
existence,  unnoticed,  in  1791.^ 

Of  much  greater  importance  was  the  fact  that  the  Popes  attracted 
a  great  many  artists,  architects,  painters,  musicians,  and  scribes  who 
copied  manuscripts  and  illuminated  them.  Most  of  them  were 
French.  They  trained  pupils  and  after  the  Popes  had  left  Avignon, 
the  artists  remained  there  and  continued  their  work  for  other  masters. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  palace  you  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
another  building  situated  thousands  of  miles  away — the  Cornell 
Medical  Center  in  New  York.  Its  tall  Gothic  arches  were  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  the  palace  of  the  Popes.  Two  different  worlds,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs,  two  different  buildings  serving  different  purposes,  and 
yet — once  an  artistic  idea  is  conceived  and  formulated,  it  spreads 
through  time  and  space,  creating  and  recreating  beauty. 

The  Popes  had  important  book  collections,  but  when  they  left 
Avignon  they  took  their  books  along  to  Rome  where  they  are  still 
preserved  at  the  Vatican  Library.  The  municipal  library  of  Avignon 
got  its  collection  of  6000  manuscripts  from  other  sources,  chiefly  from 
the  monasteries  of  the  neighborhood.  The  library  is  combined  with 
a  museum  named  after  its  donor,  “Musee  Calvet.”  I  found  the  same 
cordial  reception  there  that  I  had  found  at  Montpellier. 

I  had  only  one  manuscript  to  examine  (1019),  a  13th  century  manu¬ 
script  of  which  I  knew  that  it  contained  the  so-called  Capsula  eburnea, 
a  short  prognostic  text  wrongly  attributed  to  Hippocrates  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  this  special  manuscript  it  is  called  Liber  praescientiae 
Ypocratis.  As  there  are  two  Latin  versions  of  this  text,  one  early 
mediaeval  and  one  translated  from  the  Arabic,  I  had  to  find  out  which 

’’  See  P.  Pansier,  La  Faculte  de  Midecine  d’ Avignon  aux  XIV”‘  et  XV”‘  Siecles, 
Cahiers  de  Pratique  MMico-Chirurgicale,  1929,  3"*®  annee,  no.  7,  pp.  11-24,  no. 
8,  pp.  3-16. 
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version  was  transmitted  here.  The  whole  manuscript  contains  trans¬ 
lations  from  Arabic  sources,  mostly  from  Rhazes,  and  ten  lines  were 
enough  to  show  that  the  Capsula  was  the  Arabistic  version.  Still  it 
was  worth  while  examining  the  manuscript  as  it  contains  13  charming 
illuminated  initials  representing  medical  subjects.  I  had  them  photo¬ 
graphed*  and  they  will  be  published  some  time  in  this  Bulletin. 

I  did  not  leave  Avignon  without  calling  upon  and  paying  my  tribute 
to  Dr.  P.  Pansier,  one  of  the  few  French  physicians  doing  serious 
research  in  medical  history.  His  name  was  familiar  to  me,  and  has 
been  since  I  started  my  studies  in  the  field.  I  had  read  his  papers  and 
books  and  was  most  eager  to  meet  him,  and  to  tell  him  how  indebted 
I  was  to  his  work.  He  received  me  most  graciously  in  his  country- 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Avignon,  a  tall,  white-bearded  gentleman, 
looking  very  much  like  G.  B.  Shaw.  Although  ill,  he  is  still  active, 
and  has  just  published  the  Vllth  fascicule  of  his  Collectio  Ophthal- 
mologica  Veterum  A  uctorum,  containing  the  Liber  de  oculis  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  Galeni  Littere  ad  Corisium  de  Morbis  Oculorum  et  eorutn  Curis. 
He  complained  bitterly  about  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  France  in 
studies  in  the  history  of  medicine.  No  support  of  any  kind  is  given 
to  a  man  like  himself.  He  once  wrote  a  scholarly  analysis  of  a  Mont¬ 
pellier  medical  manuscript,  and  the  Montpellier  medical  journal  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  it,  being  not  at  all  interested  in  it.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Paris  and  Lyon,  no  teaching  of  medical  history  is  given  in 
any  French  university,  not  even  in  Montpellier.  I  am  convinced  that 
any  Middle-West  American  medical  student  knows  more  about  the 
history  of  French  medicine  than  the  French  medical  student  does. 
This  is  hard  to  understand  in  a  country  that  has  such  a  wealth  of 
material  and  that  has  produced  great  leaders  like  Emile  Littre  and 
Charles  Daremberg.  It  seems  that  the  countries  most  progressive  in 
modern  medicine  are  at  the  same  time  those  most  interested  in  the 
development  of  medicine. 

One  paper  by  Dr.  Pansier  was  most  useful  to  me  in  my  present 
studies.  In  1908  the  general  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  provincial 
libraries  of  France  was  practically  completed,  and  Dr.  Pansier  ab¬ 
stracted  all  the  medical  items  from  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 

*  The  photographer  in  Avignon  is  M.  Bartesago,  Rue  des  Marchands.  He  has 
no  equipment  for  making  photostats. 
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catalogue,  creating  a  very  valuable  instrument  of  research  in 
this  way.® 

Dr.  Pansier  is  also  a  great  expert  in  the  Provencal  language  and 
literature  and  this  enabled  him  to  unveil  a  very  notorious  fraud  in 
the  history  of  medicine.  There  is  a  manuscript  document  in  Pro¬ 
vencal,  written  in  the  characters  of  the  14th  century,  containing  reg¬ 
ulations  for  the  brothels  in  Avignon.  Jean  Astruc,  famous  but  not 
very  critical  professor  in  Montpellier,  quoted  it  extensively  in  his  well- 
known  book  de  morbis  venereis\  and  from  then  on  the  Avignon  reg¬ 
ulations  were  mentioned  whenever  the  history  of  prostitution  was 
discussed.  Dr.  Pansier  could  prove  that  the  document  was  faked  in 
the  18th  century,  that  it  was  a  joke  played  on  Astruc  and  nothing 
else.^® 

Well,  the  document  is  a  fake,  no  doubt  about  that,  but  brothels 
there  were  in  the  14th  century  in  Avignon,  and  they  must  have  had 
a  boom-time,  through  the  presence  of  the  papal  Court.  Petrarch 
wrote  that  “while  big  Rome  had  only  two  brothels,  there  were  eleven 
in  small  Avignon.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  survived  to  this 
day,  and  there  is  still  a  very  lively  and  noisy  red-light  district  fre¬ 
quented  particularly  by  colonial  soldiers.  We  learn  in  school  that 
Charles  Martel  drove  the  Arabs  out  of  France  in  732.  They  must 
have  come  back,  for  today  they  give  the  city  of  Avignon  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  note. 

Carpentras 

A  little  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  the  Carpentoracte  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  an  amazing  library  with  nearly 
100,000  printed  books,  2300  manuscripts,  200  incunables,  1200  docu¬ 
ments,  and  a  very  important  library  of  music;  all  the  books  perfectly 
preserved  and  beautifully  bound. 

In  Bale,  the  other  day,  I  met  my  former  teacher.  Prof.  R.  Tschudi, 

®  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Medicaux  des  Bibliotheques  de  France,  Premiere 
Partie.  Manuscrits  Latins  des  Bibliotheques  autres  que  la  Bibliotheque  Natmmle 
de  Paris.  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1909,  vol.  II,  pp.  1-46. 

P.  Pansier,  Histoire  des  preletidus  statuts  de  la  reim  Jeanne  et  de  la  rlglementa- 
tion  de  la  prostitution  a  Avignon  au  Moyen-Age,  Janus,  1902,  vol.  VII,  pp.  1-7, 
64-70. 
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with  whom  I  had  learned  Persian  at  the  time,  at  the  University  of 
Zurich.  When  I  said  that  I  intended  to  go  to  Carpentras,  he  told  me 
that  the  library  there  possessed  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  Turkish  history.  “I  wonder,”  he  added,  “who  stole  that  document. 
It  must  have  been  some  cardinal.” 

I  know  the  story  now.  Carpentras  had  a  great  benefactor,  a 
citizen,  Dom  Malachie  dTnguimbert  (1683-1757),  a  cleric,  one-time 
professor  of  theology  in  Pisa,  then  librarian  of  Cardinal  Corsini  (later 
Pope  Clemens  XII),  finally  from  1735  on  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  He 
was  a  scholar  and  lover  of  books.  When  he  came  back  from  Italy  he 
possessed  only  4000  volumes.  But  then,  desirous  of  presenting  his 
home-city  with  an  important  library,  he  purchased  whatever  he  could 
find.  He  was  very  lucky  in  being  able  to  acquire  the  library  and 
collections  of  a  judge,  a  president  of  Parliament,  du  Peyresc,  who  was 
a  typical  collector  in  the  18th  century  sense,  a  man  who  collected 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  human  mind — 
products  of  nature,  books,  pictures,  sculptures,  inscriptions,  docu¬ 
ments.  He  had  his  agents  all  over  the  world,  and  those  documents 
which  he  could  not  purchase  he  had  copied.  In  this  way  dTnguimbert 
brought  a  unique  collection  together,  and  donated  it  to  the  city  in 
1746.  while  he  was  still  alive.  Later,  in  the  19th  century,  another 
collection  was  added  to  the  library,  given  by  a  physician.  Dr.  Barjavel, 
who  throughout  his  life  had  collected  whatever  concerned  his  home- 
region,  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  of  which  Carpentras  was  the  capital. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  way  in  which  some  important  American 
collections  have  originated,  although  two  centuries  later.  A  collec¬ 
tion  like  the  Walters  Collection  in  Baltimore,  which  today  is  the 
property  of  the  city,  has  a  very  similar  history,  and  with  its  wealth 
of  manuscripts,  incunables,  documents,  pictures,  has  exactly  the  same 
character  as  dTnguimbert’s  collection. 

Carpentras  owes  another  great  monument  to  its  benefactor,  a 
hospital,  for  which  dTnguimbert  provided  the  funds  in  1750.  The 
hospital  still  exists  and  still  serves  its  original  purpose,  a  beautiful 
building  (fig.  8)  erected  entirely  by  local  craftsmanship.  It  would 
be  impossible  today  to  find  in  such  a  small  place  all  the  architects, 
artists  and  artisans  needed  for  such  a  plan.  The  hospital  had  to  be 
modernized  inside,  but  the  pharmacy  has  preserved  its  character  with 
its  beautifully  decorated  and  carved  panels  and  with  its  old  pottery. 
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D’Inguimbert  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  broad-minded  and 
liberal-thinking  men  of  his  time.  When  he  donated  his  library  he 
stated  “Lego  igitur  universo  publico,  et  ut  mea  mens  apertius  in- 
notescat,  lego  non  solum  meis  concivibus  et  diocesanis  sed  etiam  ex- 
traneis,  bibliothecam  meam  et  quidquid  in  ea  continetur.”  In  other 
words,  he  left  his  library  and  all  that  it  contained  not  only  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  not  only  to  the  members  of  his  diocese,  but  universo 
publico,  to  the  public  at  large,  etiam  extraneis,  to  the  foreigners  as  well. 

When  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  library  (fig.  9)  on  a  hot  July 


Fig.  8.  Carpentras.  The  Hospital 


day,  I  therefore  felt  that  I  was  entering  a  place  that  was  left  to  me, 
Henry  E.  Sigerist,  personally,  and  the  reception  that  the  very  learned 
director,  M.  Robert  Caillet,  gave  me,  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
donor.  He  showed  me  all  his  treasures  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  centralize 
all  these  libraries  in  Paris.  The  larger  an  institution  becomes,  the 
more  administration  is  required,  and  the  natural  result  is  endless  red- 
tapie.  Besides,  in  a  period  of  air-wars,  it  is  certainly  safer  to  have  the 
treasures  distributed  over  the  country. 

The  library  has  not  many  medical  manuscripts,  but  there  was  one 
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13th  century  manuscript  that  I  had  to  examine  (318).  It  contains 
chiefly  Salernitan  and  Arabistic  treatises,  but  also  a  few  smaller  texts 
which  like  Quomodo  visitare  dehes  infirmum,  belong  in  my  period. 

Besides,  I  noticed  that  there  is  a  Paracelsian,  or  rather  pseudo- 
Paracelsian,  manuscript  of  1583  (Nr.  310,  145  leaves),  inscribed 
Recettes  medicales  adressees  a  Bernard  G.  Londrada  sous  le  titre: 


Fig.  9.  Carpentras.  The  Library 

Ph.  Theophraste  Paracelse  .  .  .  experimente  aux  curations  escriptes 
de  sa  main  en  language  germanique  lesquelles  Conradus  Steinberg 
illius  famulus,  inter  alias  Paracelsi,  schedulas  invenit.“ 

Although  not  rich  in  medical  material  the  library  of  Carpentras  was 
certainly  well  worth  a  visit. 

“  Sudhoff  found  a  similar  manuscript  in  VVolfenbiittel  and  mentions  also  the 
printed  edition,  Lyon,  1582.  Versuch  eitter  Kritik  der  Echtheit  der  Paracelsischen 
Schriften,  Berlin,  1894-1899,  vol.  II,  p.  693;  vol.  I,  p.  328. 
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Tours 

Driving  from  Avignon  to  Tours  is  like  driving  from  one  world  into 
another.  The  green  of  the  meadows,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  they  are  all 
different  from  what  you  have  known  before.  The  people  are  different 
in  complexion,  in  temperament  and  speech.  When  you  enter  the 
Loire  valley  you  are  reminded  of  the  miniatures  that  you  find  in  15th 
century  manuscripts.  The  landscape  has  not  changed — the  same 
green  pastures,  the  same  old  willows  overhanging  the  river.  Xo 
power-plant,  no  factory  disturbs  the  peacefulness  of  the  region.  And 
the  people  are  still  very  much  the  way  Rabelais  pictured  them,  jovial, 
ready  for  a  joke  and  a  hearty  meal — not  to  forget  the  Vouvray,  which 
is  a  great  wine. 

One  should  always  travel  in  summer.  In  winter  nature  is  dead  and 
a  veil  covers  the  earth.  Spring  is  the  rainy  season  in  Europe.  Au¬ 
tumn  is  short  and  frosty  and  often  very  blusterous.  In  summer  the 
world  is  at  its  best,  resplendent  in  bright  colors.  You  see  the  people. 
They  have  come  out  of  their  homes  and  live  on  the  street.  There  is 
nothing  more  delightful  than  to  dip  into  a  crowd,  particularly  here  in 
the  French  province  where  the  people  still  show  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
that  has  disappeared  in  the  fascist  countries.  And  then  there  is  the 
Cafe  on  the  street.  How  often  have  I  blessed  that  institution.  On 
a  trip  like  mine  there  are  so  many  dead  hours  when  one  is  waiting  for 
a  library  to  open,  for  a  train  to  leave.  Where  should  one  spend  that 
time  in  an  American  town?  Here  you  sit  in  the  Cafe,  reading  the 
papers,  checking  your  notes,  writing  letters,  watching  the  people. 

The  Touraine  is  proud  of  two  great  sons  who  both  had  their  statues 
erected  in  Tours  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire:  Rabelais  and  Descartes 
(figs.  10  and  11).  They  both  were  intimately  related  to  medicine, 
Rabelais,  a  physician  himself,  representative  of  French  Renaissance 
medicine;  and  Descartes,  who  wrote  several  medical  treatises,  and 
whose  philosophy  influenced  medicine  more  than  the  philosophy  of 
any  other  thinker. 

Three  other  great  French  doctors  who  flourished  in  the  19th  century 
were  natives  of  the  Touraine:  the  clinician  Bretonneau,  whose  name 
will  always  be  connected  with  the  history  of  diphtheria;  Velpeau,  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  French  surgery;  and  Trousseau,  Bretonneau’s 
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student,  a  great  clinician  himself.  A  monument,  near  the  cathedral, 
perpetuates  their  memory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  intellectual  life  of  Tours  centered  round  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gauls,  who  was  the  third 
Bishop  of  Tours,  and  was  buried  there  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
One  hundred  years  later,  a  church  was  erected  as  a  worthy  monument 
to  the  saint,  and  it  soon  attracted  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  Christian 
world.  A  monastery  was  built,  and  all  these  ecclesiastical  institutions 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  community  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  city 


Fig.  10  Fig.  11 

Fig.  10.  Tours.  Statue  of  Rabelais 
Fig.  11.  Tours.  Statue  of  Descartes 


of  Tours,  protected  by  its  own  walls,  the  city  of  St.  Martin,  Martin- 
opolis,  later  called  Chateauneuf.  And  here  the  arts  and  sciences  soon 
flourished.  Here  it  was  that  Gregory,  in  the  6th  century,  wrote  his 
Historia  Francorum,  and  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  the  city  of  St. 
Martin  developed  into  a  leading  center  of  learning.  The  guiding 
spirit  of  the  place  was  Alcuin,  a  cleric  born  in  York,  who  headed  the 
school  in  which  the  liberal  arts  were  taught,  and  where  numerous 
manuscripts  were  written  and  beautifully  illuminated. 

Very  little  is  left  today  of  the  old  glory  but  a  few  towers.  The 
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original  basilica  was  destroyed  by  tire  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 
The  present  church  is  a  modern  building  that  impresses  you  as  a  poor 
imitation.  But  the  manuscripts  have  survived  the  centuries.  They 
still  are  vivid  testimonies  of  the  great  days  of  the  school  of  Tours. 
They  have  been  scattered  all  over  Europe,  but  quite  a  few  remain  in 
Tours,  and  can  be  found  in  the  Municipal  Library,  located  in  the  old 
City  Hall. 

The  Library  has  a  fine  collection  of  more  than  2000  manuscripts, 
which  came  together  chiefly  from  three  different  sources:  St.  Martin, 
the  cathedral  Saint-Gatien,  and  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier  which 
was  founded  by  St.  Martin  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  abbeys 
in  mediaeval  France. 

We  know  the  manuscripts  of  the  school  of  Tours  better  than  any 
other  collection  through  the  monumental  publication  of  the  Mediaeval 
Academy  of  America,  not  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  preserved 
in  Tours  at  the  present  time,  but  a  study  with  detailed  descriptions 
of  all  extant  manuscripts  that  originated  in  the  school  of  Tours.  It 
is  striking  that  among  these  manuscripts  there  are  no  early  medical 
books.  Medicine  in  all  probability  did  not  play  any  important  role  in 
the  school  of  Alcuin,  although  he  himself  had  some  medical  knowledge 
and  was  interested  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  healing  art.  After 
all,  medicine  was  not  included  in  the  seven  liberal  arts.  It  was  no 
longer — and  is  not  yet — a  science  to  be  studied  and  discussed  theo¬ 
retically.  It  was  a  practice  that  was  learned  like  a  craft,  not  by 
scholars,  but  by  those  clerics  who  in  their  monasteries  had  to  apply  it 
to  the  sick  people.  Medical  books  were  copied  and  compiled,  to  be 
sure,  but  for  practical  purposes,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  12th  century  manuscript  (789 
from  St.  Gatien),  that  contains  glosses,  hermeneumata  (Inc.  Agriocana 
idest  cantabrum  vel  sisimbrium).  The  manuscript  besides  includes 
a  great  variety  of  treatises  and  fragments.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be 
of  Salernitan  origin:  fol.  9'  Ex  dictis  m.  b.  [magistri  bartholomaei]  or 
the  prescriptions  f.  24^-25 ^  Then,  there  are  quite  a  few  interesting 
incantations  and  short  magical  texts:  fol.  25’"  .  .  .  Sanctus  nichasius 
habuit  minutam  variolam  ...  In  nomine  domini  mortuus  est  vermis 

E.  K.  Rand,  A  Survey  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Tours,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1929. 
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.  .  .  32'’  Si  vis  scire  vitam  vel  mortem  alicuius  egri  .  .  .47'  Ut  non 
moriantur  bestie.  Preceding  the  lapidarius  of  Marbod  (fol.  47')  a 
short  and  very  amusing  pwem  is  to  be  found  describing  in  14  verses  a 
remedy  for  gout.  The  same  f)oem  is  transmitted  in  the  13th  century 
manuscript  1040.  I  copied  both  versions  and  will  publish  the  text 
some  time  in  this  Bulletin. 

Like  a  string  of  pearls  the  Loire  castles  follow  the  river,  jewels  of 
Renaissance  architecture.  I  had  visited  most  of  them  in  an  earlier 
trip  and,  absorbed  as  I  was  in  manuscript  work,  had  no  time  for  them 
this  year.  But  there  is  one  place  to  which  the  historian  of  medicine 
will  always  return:  Amboise,  where,  called  by  Francis  I,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  We  know  little  about  this 
period  of  Leonardo.  He  must  still  have  busied  himself  with  technical 
problems.  Several  drawings  preserved  show  that  he  was  studying  a 
scheme  for  the  canalization  of  the  Loire.  After  his  death  in  1519  he 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  St.  Florentin.  The  chapel  was  destroyed. 
At  the  place  where  it  had  stood  a  small  monument  was  erected  to 
Leonardo,  with  his  bust.  In  1874  the  bones  were  transferred  to  the 
Chapelle  Saint-Hubert  where  they  still  rest. 

I  was  in  Amboise  on  a  glorious  summer  day.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  Loire  valley  is  magnificent,  .^nd  yet  you 
cannot  enjoy  it.  You  cannot  help  feeling  depressed.  Too  much 
blood  has  been  spilt  in  this  place,  overshadowing  it  still  in  spite  of 
the  sunshine.  Four  centuries  have  elapst*d,  and  yet  the  memory  of 
the  “Conspiracy  of  Amboise”  is  still  alive.  In  1560  the  oppressed 
Protestants  had  conspired  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  all-p)owerful 
Guise.  Their  plan  was  betrayed.  They  were  captured,  brought  to 
.\mboise,  and  there  hundreds  of  them,  more  than  a  thousand,  were 
executed,  were  butchered  in  an  atrocious  way,  while  the  court  and  the 
ladies  watched  this  spectacle  from  the  balconies.  Sick  of  the  sight, 
.\nne  of  Este  Ferrara,  Duchess  of  Guise,  exclaimt*d:  “How  many 
vengeances  are  being  prepared.  How  much  blood  will  follow  this 
blood  I”  Three  years  later  Francois  de  Guise,  who  had  been  chiefly 
resjx)nsible  for  the  massacre,  was  assassinated. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  30th  of  June  that  I  was  in  Amboise.  It 
is  queer  how  history  sometimes  repeats  itself. 

For  ten  days  Tours  was  my  headquarters,  from  where  I  visited  the 
libraries  of  the  neighlx)rhood. 
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Vendome 

Of  all  the  libraries  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours  I  was  most  anxious  to 
visit  the  Municipal  Library  of  Vendome.  It  has  always  been  known 
to  possess  some  valuable  old  medical  manuscripts,  and  yet  these  have 
so  far  been  badly  neglected.  No  wonder — Vendome  is  of!  the  beaten 
track,  and  worse  than  that,  the  library  is  open  only  on  Sundays  and 
'rhursdays  from  1-3  o’clock.  There  is  no  full-time  librarian.  A  re¬ 
tired  college  professor  is  in  charge  of  the  library,  and  although  a 
scholarly  and  very  courteous  gentleman,  he  is  not  a  mediaevalist  and 
cannot  supply  any  information  about  the  manuscripts.  To  be  sure, 
you  can  have  the  manuscripts  sent  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  where  you  can  examine  them  at  your  leisure  and  have  them 
photographed.  However,  the  interlibrary  loan,  in  France,  is  very 
slow  and  complicated.  You  have  to  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  permission  will  be  granted  as  a  rule,  but  it  may  take 
many  months,  and  you  will  be  allowed  only  one  manuscript  at  a  time. 
If  you  have  to  compare  texts  and  therefore  need  more  than  one  manu¬ 
script,  you  will  have  to  mobilize  as  many  friends  as  you  want  books, 
each  friend  applying  simultaneously  for  one  manuscript.  The  ways 
of  bureaucracy  are  mysterious,  but  there  are  ways  of  evading  them. 

I  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  therefore  decided  to  take  a  chance,  to  go 
to  Vendome  and,  if  possible,  to  do  the  photographing  myself.  On  a 
Sunday  at  one  o’clock  sharp  I  entered  the  library,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  had  six  manuscripts  on  my  desk. 

'Fhe  collection  of  Vendome  is  not  large  in  number-  there  are  only 
305  manuscripts.  Its  importance  lies  rather  in  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  manuscripts  and  in  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  most  of  these 
is  known.  Most  of  them  came  from  the  Abbaye  de  la  Trinite,  which 
was  founded  in  1032  by  Geoffroi  Martel,  Count  of  Angers,  and  which 
from  the  beginning  took  its  place  as  an  important  cultural  center.  It 
had  a  well-known  printing  press  in  the  16th  century.  An  Italian 
physician,  Antonio  Guainieri,  of  Padua — he  used  to  write  his  name 
in  the  French  way,  Antoine  Guay nier— whose  father  Theodore  had 
been  body-physician  to  Louis  XII,  left  his  library  to  the  abbey  and 
in  this  way  increased  its  stock  of  medical  books. 

The  abbey  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  its  tower  is  still  preserved, 
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one  of  the  most  impressive  buildings  of  12th  century  France  (fig.  12), 
and  the  church  with  its  late  Gothic  fagade  in  flamboyant  style. 

Three  of  my  manuscripts  were  written  in  the  11th  century,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  books  the  abbey  produced  (109,  172,  175).  They 
contain  typical  early  mediaeval  texts,  the  early  translation  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Ps. -Galen  ad  Glau- 
conem,  Aurelius,  Escolapius,  the  Diaeta  Theodori,  Pseudo- Cleopatra, 
Dynamidia  and  Antidotaria,  etc.  They  give  a  very  good  cross-sec¬ 
tion  through  the  medical  literature  known  and  consulted  for  prac- 


Fig.  12.  Vendome.  Tower  and  Church  of  the  Abbaye  de  la  Trinite 


tical  purposes  in  an  11th  century  French  monastery.  It  will  be  very 
worthwhile  to  compare  this  collection  with  those  of  earlier  northern 
Benedictine  abbeys  like  St.  Gall  or  the  Reichenau.  A  good  many 
texts  are  found  everywhere  indiscriminately,  but  there  are  regional 
preferences,  the  causes  of  which  will  have  to  be  investigated.  It  will 
be  impossible  however  to  draw  any  conclusions  before  the  entire 
material  has  been  made  available. 

A  fourth,  a  12th  century,  manuscript  (174)  containing  important 
collections  of  prescriptions  was  part  of  the  library  of  Guaynier.  Then 
there  is  a  late  15th  century  manuscript  of  Celsus  (247)  that  has  been 
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consulted  by  Marx  for  his  edition.'®  And  finally  I  had  to  struggle 
once  more  with  a  “ghost.”  Pansier  in  his  catalogue  mentioned  before 
quotes  a  Receptarium  as  being  found  on  fol.  168  of  manuscript  127. 
The  manuscript  exists,  but  has  only  69  leaves,  and  contains  works  of 
Ambrosius  and  Boethius. 

Two  hours  was  a  very  short  time  for  the  examination  of  six  manu¬ 
scripts.  All  I  could  do  was  to  get  the  collations  and  to  rush  through 
the  texts,  endeavoring  to  find  one  which  could  be  identified  without 
any  doubt  and  which  could  not — ^and  making  detailed  notes  as  to  the 
pages  that  would  have  to  be  photographed.  I  was  hardly  through 
with  this  when  a  general  unrest  among  the  readers  and  the  personnel 
of  the  library  made  me  notice  that  the  two  hours  had  passed — how 
rapidly! — and  that  it  was  time  to  leave. 

But  on  Thursday  at  one  o’clock  I  was  back  at  the  library,  this  time 
armed  with  my  Leica  camera,  and  in  the  two  hours  I  photographed 
more  than  200  pages.  It  was  quite  a  job  in  such  a  short  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  everybody  present  in  the  library  seemed  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  my  doings,  so  that  I  had  to  explain  the  process  over  and 
over  again.  Most  interested  of  all  was  a  very  attractive  young  lady 
who  told  me  that  she  was  preparing  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes  in  Paris.  She  had  no  end  of  questions,  wanted  to 
know  all  about  these  manuscripts,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  so  much 
of  my  attention  that  I  made  quite  a  few  mistakes,  photographing  the 
same  pages  several  times.  1  certainly  wished  her  all  kinds  of  luck  in 
her  examination,  but  when  I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  seemed  to 
have  gone  crazy,  I  wished  her  to  the  devil!  At  three  o’clock,  however, 
when  the  work  was  done,  I  looked  for  my  young  lady,  intending  to  ask 
her  for  tea  so  that  I  could  give  her  all  the  information  she  wanted  at 
leisure — but  she  had  vanished  from  the  scene.  It  was  hard  luck,  but 
at  least  I  had  my  films.  I  developed  them  the  same  night  in  my 
bathtub,  and  found  the  pictures  very  satisfactory. 

These  photographs  will  enable  me  to  identify  all  those  texts  that 
could  not  be  identified  on  the  spot.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  they 
are,  but  some  of  them  seem  very  interesting  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  a  first  glance. 


Corpus  Medicorum  Latinorum,  vol.  I,  Lipsiae  et  Berolini,  1925. 
Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1909,  vol.  II,  p.  37. 
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Photographing  manuscripts  and  documents  with  the  Leica  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  the  laboratory,  when  you  can  use  artificial  light 
and  all  the  other  conditions  are  known.  The  method,  however,  can 
be  applied  to  field-work  outside  the  laboratory  without  any  difficulty. 


Fig.  l.t.  Leica  Camera  and  Attachment  for  the  Photographing  of 
Manuscripts 

I'he  Leitz  Co.  sells  a  very  convenient  portable  attachment  which  I 
always  use  while  travelling  (fig.  13).  Its  only  disadvantage  is  that  it 
is  not  very  stable  as  it  has  to  be  light.  Hence  you  must  take  care  not 
to  expiose  as  long  as  the  camera  is  vibrating.  All  you  have  to  do 
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once  the  camera  is  fixed  is  to  measure  the  size  of  the  page  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Other  data — diaphragm,  focus,  distance  between  object 
and  film,  number  of  the  additional  lens  to  be  used— are  given  in 
tables.  As  we  have  to  work  in  daylight  we  have  to  find  the  correct 
exposure,  which  can  be  done  with  any  exposure-meter.  On  cloudy 
days  when  the  light  changes  frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  measuring  from  time  to  time.  If  you  have  some  practice  the 
preparation  will  take  no  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  once  the  camera 
is  set  up  correctly,  a  great  number  of  pictures  can  be  taken  in  no  time, 
each  film  allowing  36  exposures,  and  the  changing  of  films  being  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  pictures  then  can  be  either  enlarged  on  paper,  or  can  be  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen  or  on  a  glass  plate.  For  the  identification  of  a 
text  this  latter  method  will  be  perfectly  adequate.  If  the  publication 
of  a  text  is  contemplated  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  enlargements  on 
paper.  Fig.  14  gives  an  example  of  such  an  enlargement. 

The  Leica  photography  has  great  advantages  compared  with  the 
photostatic  process.  First  of  all  it  can  be  applied  everywhere  without 
trouble.  The  prints  are  p>ositive  instead  of  negative,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  process  is  incomparably  cheaper.  That  the  camera  can 
be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well  is  shown  by  the  illustrations  of  this 
paper,  most  of  which  are  Leica  pictures. 

Angers 

The  library  of  Angers  has  a  famous  9th  century  manuscript  con¬ 
taining  the  Latin  translation  of  Alexander  of  Tralles.  Alexander 
practised  in  Rome  in  the  6th  century  and  his  textbook  must  have 
been  translated  immediately.  It  seems  that  it  became  much  more 
popular  north  of  the  Alps,  as  I  know  of  only  two  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
while  there  are  quite  a  few  preserved  in  French  libraries. 

It  was  obvious  that  I  had  to  see  this  manuscript.  So  I  went  to 
Angers.  The  library,  located  in  a  15th  century  building  (fig.  15),  was 
easy  to  find,  but  when  I  got  there  the  janitor  told  me  that  it  was 
closed.  This  was  against  the  rules.  According  to  the  Index  Gener- 
alis,  the  library  was  to  stay  open  until  August,  and  I  had  planned  my 
trip  accordingly.  The  janitor  however  explained  to  me  that  the 
library  was  being  entirely  rebuilt  and  reorganized,  and  that  the  manu- 
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Fig.  14.  \  Page  from  Manuscript  Lucca  236,  9th  Century,  Photographed 

WITH  THE  LeICA 
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scripts  were  all  in  safes  in  the  bank.  There  I  was;  goodbye  Alexander! 
But  instead  of  leaving  I  took  a  chair,  sat  down  and  talked  to  the  man. 
When  he  saw  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  me  he  finally  advised  me  to 
go  upstairs  and  see  if  I  could  find  Melle.  Rousseau.  This  was  my 
chance.  I  leaped  up  the  stairs  and  there  she  was — Melle.  Rousseau, 
assistant  librarian,  a  clever,  energetic  young  woman  who  apparently 
knows  not  only  how  to  handle  books,  but  craftsmen  as  well.  The 
whole  place  was  full  of  carpenters  fixing  up  shelves,  and  she  com¬ 
manded  them  like  a  general  his  army.  She  was  rather  astonished  to 


Fig.  15.  Angers.  Entrance  to  the  Library 


see  a  visitor,  and  probably  took  me  for  a  commercial  traveller  selling 
book-shelves  and  files.  Humbly  and  entreatingly  I  repeated  my 
story,  brandishing  a  beautiful  letter  of  recommendation  of  President 
Ames,  adorned  with  the  huge  seal  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
And  then — Gk)d  bless  her! — she  told  me  that  the  manuscripts  had 
just  come  back  from  the  bank  two  days  ago,  and  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  let  me  see  whatever  I  wanted.  She  got  me  a  table  and  chair, 
fixed  me  up  in  the  corner  most  distant  from  the  carpenters,  and — here 
was  my  Alexander. 

A  fine  manuscript,  a  great  manuscript.  I  savored  it  as  a  gourmet 
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would  his  favorite  dish.  And  besides,  there  was  no  need  to  hurry. 

I  was  usually  rushed  because  the  libraries  close  so  early.  But  this 
library  was  closed,  could  not  be  more  closed! 

The  manuscript  was  written  in  beautiful  Carolingian  minuscule, 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Aubin,  in  the  9th  century,  on  large-sized 
parchment  leaves,  all  perfectly  preserved.  As  to  the  preservation  of 
a  manuscript,  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  there  is  one  point  in  their 
preservation  about  which  we  are  not  particularly  anxious,  namely  the 
binding.  To  us  the  ideal  manuscript  is  one  whose  binding  is  just 
beginning  to  go  to  pieces.  Then  it  is  extremely  easy  to  make  the 
collation,  to  find  out  what  the  architecture  of  the  book  is,  of  what 
kind  and  how  many  sheets  it  is  composed,  while  this  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  when  the  binding  is  well-preserved,  or — worst  of  all — 
when  the  book  has  been  rebound.  In  such  cases  the  collation  is 
better  done  when  the  librarian  is  looking  away,  as  one  may  have  to 
use  some  violence. 

Besides  the  three  books  of  Alexander — the  last  being  incomplete'® 
the  manuscript  (457)  contains  the  short  treatise  called  “Alexander 
de  pulsibus  et  urinis.”  It  will  have  to  be  ascerti^ined  whether  this 
text  is  identical  with  the  one  published  under  a  similar  title  from 
another  manuscript  by  B.  Nosske.’® 

I  examined  two  other  manuscripts  (238,  241),  both  written  in  the 
12th  century  in  St.  Aubin,  both  collections  of  sermons,  with  medical 
prescriptions  interspersed  between  the  sermons.  The  books  were 
obviously  written  for  priests,  but  these  same  priests  had  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  a  wound.  Hence  the  recipe  of  a  Polio  ad  plagas  sanandas 
mirabiUs.  Another  prescription  Contra  ficum  ardentem,  against 
haemorrhoids,  may  well  have  served  ad  usum  proprium.  A  short 
treatise  De  signis  morlalibus,  describing  the  symptoms  of  imminent 
death,  again  was  very  appropriate  for  the  priest  who  had  to  decide 
whether  a  sick  man  was  dying,  and  had  to  be  given  the  last  sacrament. 
Physicians  were  rare  in  the  country  and  the  priest  often  had  to  rely 
up)on  his  own  judgment.  Charles  Singer,  in  a  very  interesting  publi- 

'®  The  order  of  the  books  is  reversed,  book  3  corresponding  to  book  1  of  the 
Greek  text. 

'*  Alexandri  (Trcdliani)  liber  de  agtwscendis  febribus  et  pulsibus  et  urinis,  Inaug.- 
Diss.,  Leipzig,  1919. 
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cation,  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Sphaera 
Pythagorae — a  magical  device  indicating  whether  a  man  will  die  or 
not — is  to  be  found  much  more  frequently  in  religious  than  in  medical 
books,  obviously  for  the  same  reason.” 

'Fhe  manuscript  241  finally  contains  magical  prescriptions,  in¬ 
cantations,  of  which  I  translate  one  as  an  example: 

“I  conjure  thee,  pain  (dolor),  by  the  head  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  by  his  holy  crucified  palms,  and  by  his  holy 
feet  perforated  by  nails,  and  by  his  side  pierced  by  the  spear,  and  by 
his  blood  shed  for  our  redemption  and  salvation :  that  you  may  flee, 
and  recede  from  all  members  of  this  man,  and  from  his  body.  Pater 
noster  three  times.” 

'I'he  texts  on  leaves  20'-24'’  of  manuscript  241  are  extremely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  pastoral  medicine,  and  will  be  included  in  my  book. 

Uflien  I  left  the  library  after  a  good  day’s  work  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  go  to  the  janitor  and  wish  him  all  kinds  of  happiness. 
He  laughed  and  apologized,  saying  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
keep  all  visitors  off.  Yes,  but  not  me. 

Poitiers 

It  is  not  easy  to  work  at  the  library  of  Poitiers,  although  it  is  open 
daily  with  the  exception  of  August  and  September.  It  is  difficult  to 
work  there  because  before  you  get  to  the  library  you  have  to  pass 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Two  cliffs  are  in  your  way,  and  you  have  to 
circumvene  them  if  you  want  to  reach  your  goal. 

One  of  them  is  the  Restaurant  du  Chapon  Fin,  one  of  the  great 
temples  of  gastronomy.  As  the  library  is  closed  in  the  morning  and 
opens  only  at  one  o’clock,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  have  lunch  at  the 
Chapon-Fin — and  what  a  lunch!  How  delightful  it  would  have  been 
to  sit  in  such  a  place  with  Dr.  Welch.  He  who  was  never  particularly 
keen  about  lecturing  would  have  delivered  spontaneously  one  of  his 
great  lectures.  He  would  have  told  me  that  the  human  alimentation 
has  aspects  that  are  not  studied  at  the  School  of  Hygiene — at  least 
not  officially — that  the  preparation  of  food  is  an  art.  The  cuisine  is 
one  definite  aspect  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Each  period  stamped 

Early  English  Magic  and  Medicine,  in:  From  Magic  to  Science,  New  York, 
1928. 
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its  dishes  with  its  style.  The  meringue  is  a  creation  of  the  baroque 
and  you  cannot  eat  it  without  being  reminded  of  Bernini.  Before  the 
war  French  cooking  was  decidedly  neo-classicist,  that  is  to  say,  good, 
solid,  and  pretty  dull.  But  after  the  war  a  renaissance  took  place, 
the  cuisine  was  renewed  fundamentally  from  the  provinces  where 
great  old  traditions  had  survived.  In  this  movement,  places  like  the 
Chapon-Fin  played  a  decisive  part. 

If  you  have  succeeded  in  escaping  without  indigestion,  you  will 
cross  the  Place  d’Armes,  and  soon  reach  a  building  that  was  formerly 
a  hospital,  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  is  today  a  university  building,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  the  municipal  library.  But  here  another 
cliff  is  waiting  for  you.  Right  in  front  of  the  library  is  the  church 
Noire- Damc-la-Grande,  a  wonder  of  romanesque  architecture.  A  12th 
century  fagade,  not  much  higher  than  it  is  broad,  three  bold  arches, 
three  rows  of  arcades,  sculptures  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  the  middle,  as  in  a  seal,  a  statue  of  Christ,  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  the  evangelists.  You  stare  and  dream  and  begin  to  vis¬ 
ualize  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  12th  century— until  you  suddenly 
remember  that  the  library  closes  at  5  P.  M.,  and  that  you  have  to  ex¬ 
examine  a  manuscript  of  which  very  little  is  known. 

The  catalogue'*  identifies  only  one  text  of  manuscript  184  (11th 
century),  the  short  treatise  written  by  Grimaldus  for  Charlemagne, 
de  diaeta  ciborum  el  nuiritura  ancipitrum,  on  the  diet  of  falcons  (fol. 
70 '■-73'").  The  manuscript,  however,  contains  at  least  nine  different 
treatises,  most  of  which  could  be  identified  without  difficulty.  They 
include  Pseudo-Galenus’  Therapy  ad  Glauconem  (1 '■-27^),  the  first 
four  books  of  Gariopontus  (27 ''-67'),  a  poetic  (fol.  67)  and  a  prose 
(fol.  69)  version  of  the  dies  Aegypliaci,  a  short  treatise  on  diet  ac¬ 
cording  to  months  (67''-68'),  a  fragment  on  the  elements  illustrated 
by  a  diagram,  a  prescription  (73')  and  finally  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  Escolapius  (74 '-81'").  The  end  is  missing,  as  the  manuscript 
breaks  off. 

Anonymous  verses  that  became  so  popular  in  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
collected  with  the  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,  are  not  frequent 

'*.\.  F.  Lievre  et  A.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliolheque  de 
Poitiers,  Paris,  1894,  p.  54, 
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in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  verses  on  the  Egyptian  days  represent 
the  beginning  of  this  type  of  literature. 

I  did  not  leave  Poitiers  without  visiting  the  church  of  Saint-Hilaire- 
le-Grand.  These  great  romanesque  buildings  are  the  best  possible  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  period  whose  medicine  I  am  studying.  They  throw 
light  into  the  “Dark  Ages”  more  than  any  literary  document  could 
ever  do. 


Brussels 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  July.  I  looked  at  my  list,  and  was  terrified 
to  find  that  I  had  seven  more  libraries  to  visit  in  France;  Chartres, 
Troyes,  Auxerres,  Laon,  Lille,  St.  Omer,  Metz.  It  was  a  hopeless 
undertaking.  The  universities  were  closing  their  doors,  the  last 
candidate  was  examined,  and  in  a  few  days  nearly  all  the  provincial 
libraries  would  also  be  closed.  Library  work  in  Europe  is  like  hunt¬ 
ing.  It  has  its  season,  and  when  this  is  over,  keen  as  you  may  be, 
you  have  to  resign  yourself. 

Besides,  I  was  getting  tired  of  travelling  all  the  time,  in  dirty  rail¬ 
ways,  on  dusty  roads.  I  was  longing  for  work  in  one  place  where  all 
the  manuscripts  I  wanted  would  be  brought  to  me  without  my  having 
to  drive  hundreds  of  miles  for  each  one  separately.  So  I  boarded  the 
“Etoile  du  Nord,”  went  to  Brussels,  and  settled  down  for  a  whole 
week  at  the  Royal  Library. 

I  had  not  been  in  Belgium  for  many  years,  nor  had  I  missed  it. 
However,  on  the  boat,  on  my  way  to  Europe,  I  had  spent  two  days 
of  storm  very  delightfully  in  reading  Albert  Jay  Nock’s  “Diary  of 
these  Days.”  His  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  Low  Countries,  and 
particularly  for  Brussels,  made  me  eager  to  see  the  city  again.  And 
I  was  certainly  not  disappointed.  The  Market  Place  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  late  lay  Gothic  art.  But  there  are 
still  other  values.  Since  Jakob  Burckhardt  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  Italy  when  we  think  of  the  Renaissance.  And  yet  the 
North  did  not  stand  aside  in  this  movement,  nor  was  it  merely  re¬ 
ceptive.  The  art  that  flourished  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  in  the 
14th  century  reveals  a  new  attitude  towards  life.  The  great  painters 
of  the  old  Flemish  School,  the  van  Eycks,  van  der  Goes,  van  der 
Weyden,  Memling,  were  all  rooted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  sure, 
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but  their  creations  opened  up  new  ways  into  the  future,  and  the 
popularity  they  enjoyed  in  Italy  illustrates  the  mental  relationship 
best  of  all.  And  then,  let  us  not  forget  that  Vesalius  was  born  in 
Brussels.  His  monument  adorns  the  Place  des  Barricades. 

The  people  have  a  character  of  their  own.  You  know  them  if  you 
have  read  Charles  de  Coster’s  immortal  book  Legende  d’U  lens  pie  gel  et 
de  Lamme  Coedzak.  You  still  meet  Ulenspiegels  as  well  as  Lamme 
Goedzaks,  people  full  of  jokes,  with  bright  pink  faces,  fed  on  strong 
beer  and  heavy  wines,  on  fat  meat  and  sausages,  people  whose  bellies 
shake  when  they  laugh.  And  they  do  laugh — at  least  they  do  now — 
but  how  long  will  it  last?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  in  Belgium. 
A  strong  Separatist  movement  has  developed  in  Flanders  since  the 
war.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  several  open-air  meetings,  held 
under  the  flag  with  the  red  lion  of  Flanders — -and  the  ritual  was 
entirely  fascist. 

The  Royal  Library  has  an  extremely  important  collection  of  about 
28,000  manuscripts,  the  chief  source  of  which  was  the  collection  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  was  incorporated  into  the  Royal  Library’ 
in  1838.'®  I  spent  a  quiet  and  very  pleasant  week  there,  examining 
seven  medical  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  very  famous  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  such  as  MS.  3701-15,  which  contains  the  earliest 
illustrations  to  the  obstetrical  catechism  of  Mustio  (9/ 10th  century) 
and  the  gynecology  of  Pseudo-Cleopatra,  besides  a  collection  of 
medical  epistles  of  which  quite  a  few  are  as  yet  unpublished.  Most  of 
these  Brussels  codices  consist  of  several  manuscripts  bound  together. 
There  is  a  second  younger  manuscript  in  this  case  too,  that  I  had 
photographed  entirely,  as  I  do  not  know  yet  what  its  content  is. 

Another  great  manuscript  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Pantaleon  in 
Cologne,  is  1342-1350  (12th  century).  It  includes  Theodorus 
Priscianus,  published  by  Valentin  Rose,  and  a  collection  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  that  Rose  published  also,  and  which  he  called  Antidotarium 
Bruxellense.  From  this  manuscript  Charles  Daremberg  edited  the 
so-called  Aurelius  de  acutis  passionibus.  The  companion  text  on 
chronic  diseases,  Escolapius,  is  to  be  found  in  fol.  66'-105''.  Unique 
is  the  doxographic  fragment  attributed  to  Vindician  and  published  by 

'*.\bout  the  history  of  the  Library,  see:  P.  Namur,  Hisloire  des  Bibliotheques 
Publiques  de  la  Belgique,  Tome  I,  Bibliotheques  de  Bruxelles,  Bruxelles,  1840. 
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Wellmann.  Between  these  great  treatises  are  shorter  texts  that  have 
not  been  adequately  studied  as  yet. 

Two  11th  century  manuscripts  bound  together  (14322-23)  re¬ 
produce  the  Passionarius  Galeni.  The  name  of  Gariopontus  does  not 
appear  in  either.  It  is  only  in  younger  manuscripts  that  this  very 
popular  compilation  is  attributed  to  a  Salernitan  master  of  that  name. 
\  few  minor  texts  are  added,  of  which  I  have  photostats. 

Quintus  Serenus  is  to  be  found  twice.  His  didactic  poem  was  very 
often  transmitted,  not  in  medical  manuscripts,  but  in  collections  of 
poems,  as  it  is  here  in  the  Codex  5649-67  (9/l()th  century),  while  in 
Codex  2419-2431  (12th  century)  it  is  one  of  many  medical  texts.  The 
latter  manuscript,  like  so  many  12th  century  books,  is  an  interesting 
mixture  of  early  mediaeval  and  more  recent,  mostly  Salernitan 
literature.  I  had  numerous  photostats  made  from  that  manuscript. 

And  finally  I  examined  two  manuscripts,  of  which  one  (8486-8491) 
proved  to  be  entirely  Arabistic,  while  the  other  (10866-10869),  though 
mostly  Salernitan,  had  the  translation  of  Alexander  of  Tralles. 

From  Brussels  I  went  to  Gand,  to  Bruges,  to  Louvain,  proud  cities, 
with  history  stamped  on  their  faces.  With  friends  I  drove  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  French  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  By  and  by  I  forgot 
all  about  manuscripts,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  for  a  vacation.  So 
I  left  Belgium  and  went  to  Switzerland. 

II.  INTERLUDE  IN  SWITZERLAND 

August  was  my  vacation-month,  but  being  in  Switzerland,  I  could 
not  abstain  from  seeing  at  least  a  few  manuscripts.  In  spite  of  its 
small  size,  Switzerland  has  several  very  remarkable  collections  of 
mediaeval  manuscripts — most  important  of  all,  the  collection  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  one  of  the  great  cultural  centers  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages. 

Switzerland  has  produced  some  great  scientists,  men  like  Conrad 
Gesner,  Leonhard  Euler,  Albrecht  von  Haller,  the  Scheuchzers,  and 
the  Bernoullis,  but  otherwise  it  has  not  made  any  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  medicine.  The  country  has  always  been 
open  to  medical  progress,  ready  to  accept  and  to  apply  it.  It  has 
always  had  a  high  standard  of  practitioners.  Its  part  in  the  history  of 
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medicine  was  more  that  of  a  transmitter  than  of  a  creator.*®  Situated 
in  the  heart  of  Europ)e,  between  Italy  and  France  and  the  Nordic 
countries,  with  affinities  on  both  sides,  it  spread  knowledge,  trans¬ 
mitted  it  from  south  to  north  and  from  .aorth  to  south.  Vesalius  did 
not  have  his  book  printed  in  Venice,  which  would  have  been  most 
logical,  Venice  having  such  important  presses  at  the  time.  He  went 
to  B41e  for  the  printing,  knowing  that  from  there  the  book  would  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  in  Europe. 

In  the  same  way  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  founded  in  the 
wilderness  as  early  as  the  7th  century  by  an  Irish  hermit,  was  a 
northern  outjxjst  of  civilization.  It  preserved  ancient  literature, 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  passed  it  on  to 
others.  The  library  of  St.  Gall  is  particularly  important  to  the 
student  of  mediaeval  music,*'  but  its  medical  manuscripts  are  ex¬ 
tremely  precious  too,  and  give  a  splendid  cross-section  through  the 
medical  literature  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

The  Swiss  medical  manuscripts  had  been  known  to  me  for  many 
years,  but  I  was  anxious  to  check  up  my  material  and  to  complete  it. 
The  interlibrary  service  is  very  efficient  in  Switzerland,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Prof.  G.  Senn,  I  could  examine  three  St.  Gall  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  University  library  in  Bale.  I  had  complete  descriptions 
of  the  most  important  St.  Gall  manuscripts  (44,  105,  217,  751,  752), 
but  there  were  still  a  few  codices  that  I  had  not  yet  studied.  The 
task  was  made  easy,  as  years  ago  Sudhoff  had  photostats  made  of 
most  of  the  St.  Gall  medical  manuscripts,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  me  to  identify  all  the  treatises  on  the  spot.  I  examined  the  manu¬ 
scripts  759,  761  and  762,  all  of  them  old  manuscripts  written  in  the 
9th  century,  all  containing  extremely  important  texts  of  which  some 
were  published  by  Valentin  Rose,  some  by  Sudhoff’s  and  my  own 
students. 

The  library  of  Bale  has  a  fine  collection  of  medical  manuscripts  also. 
It  was  brought  together  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  monasteries 
of  the  vicinity  were  secularized.  Private  collections  also  contributed 

*®  See  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Die  Rolle  der  Schweiz  in  der  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Schweiz- 
erische  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1925,  pp.  929-932. 

*'  See  J.  M.  Clark,  The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  as  a  Center  of  Literature  and  Art, 
London,  1926. 
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to  it.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  great  humanistic  and  printing  center 
like  Bale,  many  manuscripts  were  to  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  These  manuscripts,  however,  contain  mostly  later 
mediaeval  texts,  treatises  of  the  scholastic  period,  and  only  two  short 
9th  century  fragments  of  Oribasius — twice  two  leaves  that  were  used 
for  the  binding  of  books — will  have  to  be  included  in  my  study. 

In  Zurich  I  spent  a  day  at  the  Zentralbibliothek  completing  my 
notes  on  three  manuscripts.  Two  of  them  were  written  in  St.  Gall, 
and  were  part  of  the  booty  of  the  Protestant  troops  in  one  of  the 
religious  wars.  When  peace  was  declared,  the  manuscripts  had  to  be 
returned,  but  these  two  were  apparently  forgotten,  and  are  still  in 
Zurich.  One  (C  129)  has  only  one  short  medical  text,  the  pseudo- 
hippocratic  epistle  ad  Antiochum  regem  (p.  204)  and  is  otherwise  en¬ 
tirely  non-medical.  The  other  (C  78,  four  manuscripts  bound  to¬ 
gether)  contains  the  poem  of  Quintus  Serenus  with  quite  interesting 
scholia.  Most  important  is  codex  C  128  (ll/12th  century),  with  the 
Passionarius  Galeni  and  twelve  shorter  texts  on  pulse,  urine,  fever, 
phlebotomy,  drugs,  etc.  A  very  good  catalogue  of  the  Zurich  manu¬ 
scripts  is  in  course  of  publication  and  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
years.** 

All  the  Swiss  universities  offer  courses  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  University  of  Zurich  has  a  fine  medico-historical  collection,  and 
the  University  of  Bile  a  remarkable  collection  on  the  history  of 
pharmacy.  But  there  are  no  organized  departments  as  yet,  and  the 
real  center  of  research  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  Switzerland  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  universities,  but  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in 
Nyon,  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs.  Many  Americans  know 
that  hospitable  home,  the  delightful  Venetian  villa  overlooking  the 
lake,  and  the  Buon  Retiro  in  the  garden  having  Leonardo’s  words 
over  the  entrance :  Se  tu  sarai  solo,  tii  sarai  tutto  /mo— not  an  amateur’s 
library,  but  a  regular  institute  equipped  with  all  means  of  research. 
Here  Dr.  Klebs’ ‘opus  magnum,  on  medical  incunables,  has  slowly 
ripened,  and  will  soon  be  finished,  an  outstanding  and  lasting  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  fascinating  period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  I  spent 
a  very  pleasant  week-end  there,  and  we  had  many  good  talks  on  all 

**  Katalog  der  Handschriften  der  Zentralbibliothek  Zurich.  I.  Mittelalterliche 
Handschriften,  von  Cunibert  Mohlberg,  1.  und  2.  Lieferung,  Zurich,  1932. 
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kinds  of  subjects,  but  wherever  we  started,  we  soon  came  back  to  the 
one  figure  whose  disappearance  has  affected  us  all  so  deeply — 
Dr.  Welch. 

Dr.  Klebs  kindly  drove  me  to  Geneva,  where  I  had  to  see  one  manu¬ 
script  at  the  Bibliotheque  Publique  et  Universitaire.  The  Codex 
Lat.  78  was  written  at  about  1300  and  consists  of  two  manuscripts 
bound  together,  the  first  (fol.  1-144)  containing  the  liber  Almansoris 
of  Rhazes,  and  an  unidentified  treatise  on  fevers,  while  the  second 
reproduced  the  Latin  translation  of  Alexander  of  Tralles.^® 

August  passed.  It  was  the  beginning  of  September  and  quite  chilly, 
so  that  one  was  longing  for  warmer  regions.  Besides,  it  was  time  to 
go  back  to  work.  Italy  was  the  next  country. 

III.  ITALY  AGAIN 

I  had  sp)ent  two  months  working  in  Italian  libraries  last  year  and 
had  not  seen  half  of  the  manuscripts  that  I  had  intended  to  examine. 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  with  the  Italian 
libraries  this  year  either,  as  I  had  only  three  weeks  left,  and  as  the 
material  was  very  scattered.  So  I  had  the  choice  of  either  going 
straight  to  Rome  and  settling  down  at  the  Vatican  Library,  for  which 
I  had  a  list  of  more  than  50  manuscripts,  or  of  travelling  around  and 
working  in  some  provincial  libraries.  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
possibility,  as  it  was  my  policy  to  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  small  li¬ 
braries  first.  Besides,  I  had  had  some  difficulty  with  last  year’s 
material.  Photos  that  I  had  ordered  had  not  arrived.  Some  manu¬ 
scripts,  on  closer  examination,  proved  to  be  more  complicated  or  more 
important  than  I  had  expected,  so  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  have 
them  photographed.  On  September  3rd  I  crossed  the  Alps  once  more, 
and  arrived  in  Milan. 


Milan- Lodi 

I  had  two  good  reasons  for  beginning  the  trip  in  Milan.  It  happened 
that  there  was  an  exhibit  on  Italian  aviation  there  at  the  time,  and  a 

The  manuscript  is  part  of  the  Collection  Petau  and  is  briefly  described  in  the 
catalogue:  Hippolyte  Aubert  Notices  sur  les  manuscrits  Petau  conserves  d  la 
bibliotheque  de  Geneve  Paris,  1911.  Extrait  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des 
Chartes,  t.  LXX,  LXXI,  LXXTI. 
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historical  section  illustrating  the  development  of  the  idea  of  flying 
from  Leonardo  on.  The  Codice  Atlantico  was  there,  and  all  of 
Leonardo’s  sketches  and  notes  on  flying  were  presented  in  huge 
enlargements. 

Although  a  modern  city,  Milan  has  many  fine  historical  monuments. 
The  student  of  medical  history  should  not  miss  the  hospital,  the 
Ospedale  Maggiore  (fig.  16),  founded  in  1457  by  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
first  municipal  hospital  of  the  city,  an  imposing  group  of  buildings 
representing  all  styles  from  mediaeval  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  of 
Bramante  and  the  Baroque.  I  have  not  seen  the  hospital  from  within. 


Fig.  16.  Milan.  Ospedale  Maggiore.  Renaissance  Courtyard 


stamp  of  the  bureau  of  the  exhibit  on  my  ticket  would  give  me  a  50 
percent  reduction  on  all  Italian  railways.  Besides,  I  had  to  see  a 
manuscript  in  Lodi,  a  little  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan. 

I  was  not  particularly  interested  in  Italian  aviation,  but  what 
always  fascinates  me  is  the  technique  of  an  exhibit.  After  all,  whether 
an  exhibit  deals  with  aviation,  with  anatomy,  or  pathology,  the 
technique,  the  way  of  presenting  facts  and  ideas  to  the  public  as 
graphically  as  possible,  is  the  same.  This  exhibition  was  extremely 
well  done,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal.  There  was  an  important 
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and  I  must  confess  that  I  always  hesitate  to  enter  such  an  historical 
hospital.  From  outside  you  look  at  it  as  an  historian,  and  you  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  that  was  done  centuries  ago  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Once  inside,  you  feel  as  a  medical  man  of  our  days  would 
feel,  spoiled  by  American  standards,  and  you  soon  realize  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  adapt  a  15th  century  building  to  the  requirements  of 
a  modern  hospital. 

In  Lodi  I  had  bad  luck.  I  had  to  see  only  one  15th  century  manu¬ 
script  which,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Mazzatinti,  contains  the 
herbal  of  Pseudo-Apuleius,  in  all  probability  a  worthless  version  of  the 
/i-class.  Still,  it  had  to  be  seen,  as  you  never  can  tell  what  there  is  in 
such  a  manuscript  besides  the  texts  that  are  known.  You  cannot 
rely  on  the  printed  catalogues.  At  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
manuscript  there  may  be  a  few  pages  with  short  texts  of  first-rate 
importance.  The  library,  however,  was  closed  for  two  weeks,  I  don’t 
know  why.  And  there  was  no  janitor  to  talk  to,  no  Melle.  Rousseau 
to  save  you — ^nothing  but  a  solid  iron  door,  safely  locked.  Well,  I  had 
to  resign  myself.  It  was  the  only  failure  this  year. 

Verona-Vicenza 

Verona  is  the  city  of  Fracastoro.  His  statue,  erected  six  years  after 
his  death,  is  enthroned  on  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori. 
The  Library  preserves  several  manuscripts  written  by  his  own  hand, 
from  which  an  unknown  short  treatise  has  just  been  published  by  an 
Italian  army  surgeon  Francesco  Pellegrini. I  found  the  publication 
in  one  of  the  book-stores  of  the  Via  Mazzini.  It  is  an  interesting 
consilium,  the  case  history  of  an  illustrious  patient.  Giovanni 
Matteo  Giberti,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Verona  (1495-1543)  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  eye-trouble — shortsightedness  and  exophthalmus — ^and  had 
recently  developed  a  tremor  of  the  hands  and  arms.  He  consulted 
Fracastoro,  who  studied  the  case  carefully,  describing  the  constitution 
of  his  patient,  discussing  the  nature  and  pxjssible  causes  of  the  trouble, 
indicating  a  treatment  that  consisted  chiefly  of  hygienic  and  dietetic 
regulations.  The  relations  between  Giberti  and  Fracastoro  were 
always  very  friendly.  The  bishop  bestowed  an  estate  on  the  Lake  of 

^Un  Consulto  di  Gerolamo  Fracastoro  per  Giovanni  Matteo  Giberti  Vescovo  di 
Verona.  R.  Cabianca-editore-Verona,  1934-XII. 
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Garda  upon  his  physician,  and  it  was  at  Giberti’s  instigation  that 
Fracas toro  was  appointed  physician  to  Pope  Paul  III  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Fracastoro,  on  the  other  hand,  dedicated 
his  treatise  De  Homocentrica  to  the  bishop,  as  early  as  1535. 

Such  consilia  are  extremely  valuable.  They  tell  us  more  about 
the  medical  knowledge  of  a  man,  about  his  way  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  than  his  books  do,  as  they  show  him  in  front  of  a  concrete, 
definite  case. 

I  found  another  recent  publication  that  interested  me,  a  short 
historical  study  on  population.^^  When  you  travel  in  Europe,  where- 


Fig.  17.  Verona.  Portal  of  S.  Zeno  Maggiore.  Saint  Zeno  Exorcising 
AN  Insane  Woman 

ever  you  are,  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  problems  of 
population.  The  decreasing  birth-rate  has  scared  the  rulers,  and 
gloomy  pictures  are  drawn  of  an  over-aged  Western  society,  while  in 
the  East  the  Slavs  and  further  east  the  Mongols  are  increasing  in 
number  at  a  tremendous  and  threatening  speed.  In  the  fascist 
countries,  many  regulations  have  been  passed  to  encourage  parents 
to  have  more  children,  with  very  little  result  so  far.  In  France,  this 
summer,  twenty  personalities  prominent  in  politics,  science,  and 

Paolo  Fortunati,  Demografia  storica,  in;  Trattato  elementare  di  Statistica, 
diretto  da  Corrado  Gini,  \’ol.  II.  Demografia,  Milano,  1934-XII. 
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Fig.  18.  Vicenza.  Saint  with  Wind-pipe  and  Lungs.  (Bernardine 
OF  Siena?) 

literature,  issued  a  manifesto  alarming  the  nation  about  its  decreasing 
birth-rate,  and  urging  it  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Because  ten  million  Frenchmen  were  not  born  between  1870  and 
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1914,  Germany  dared  to  attack  France.  The  day  I  was  in  Verona 
Mussolini  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  death  of  the  white  race,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  French  manifesto,  and  as  a  result  the  windows  of  all 
the  book-stores  were  full  of  publications  on  vital  statistics  and  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  problem  is  serious,  no  doubt  about  that,  but  to  the 
observer  it  seems  strange  that  all  the  European  politicians  present 
the  question  as  a  moral  and  not  as  an  economic  problem.  France  is  a 
wealthy  country,  yet  it  has  a  low  birth-rate.  What  is  the  reason? 
Egoism  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The  birth-rate  is  highest  among 
peasants  and  industrial  workers.  Why?  Because  they  are  morally 
sound,  conscious  of  their  obligation  towards  the  race.  These  are  the 
chief  arguments  usually  met  with  in  Europe.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  erroneous.  The  problem  is  simply  an  economic  one.  The 
peasants  have  many  children  because  children  to  them  represent 
cheap  labor.  The  industrial  proletarians  have  many  children  because 
they  do  not  know  about  birth-control,  or  cannot  afford  the  means  to 
prevent  having  children.  As  soon  as  society  is  able  to  give  its  members 
economic  security,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  children 
born  and  to  guarantee  each  adult,  male  or  female,  a  job,  the  birth¬ 
rate  will  rise  automatically.  The  depopulation  of  Europe  is  the 
natural  result  of  an  economic  system  that  has  outworn  itself. 

I  was  in  Vicenza  last  year,  and  studied  the  manuscript  G.  24.2.5 
which,  besides  Gariopontus  and  Mustio,  contains  an  unidentified 
gynecological  text  of  which  I  had  ordered  photographs.  In  spite  of 
repeated  letters  I  could  not  obtain  them.  So  I  went  back  this  year 
with  my  camera.  The  librarian.  Prof,  dalla  Pozza,  very  kindly 
granted  me  permission  to  photograph,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
I  had  all  the  pictures  I  wanted. 

There  was  time  enough  for  a  visit  to  the  picture-gallery  that  I  had 
not  seen  last  year,  a  good  collection  of  minor  masters.  One  painting 
by  an  unknown  artist  probably  of  the  school  of  Montagna,  struck  my 
attention.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  four  saints,  of  whom  one 
holds  a  wind-pipe  with  a  four-lobed  lung  in  his  left  hand  (fig.  18.  The 
picture  is  not  very  clear  and  shows  only  the  two  front  lobes  of  an 
animal  lung).  I  do  not  know  which  saint  is  represented.  It  may  be 
St.  Bernardine  of  Siena,  who  is  the  patron  saint  protecting  against 
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diseases  of  the  lungs  and  against  huskiness.“  He  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  ministered  to  the  plague-ridden  at  the  hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  in  Siena.  He  died  in  1444  and  was  canonized  five 
years  after  his  death  by  Pope  Nicholas 

Venice 

In  his  monumental  studies  on  mediaeval  surgery,  Karl  Sudhoff 
published  an  illustrated  treatise  on  cauterization  that  is  frequently 
found  in  manuscripts.^*  It  is  not  a  regular  treatise,  but  rather  a  series 
of  pictures  with  explanatory  text.  The  series  is  usually  met  in  later 
manuscripts  (13th  or  14th  century)  as  a  rule  in  connection  with 
Arabistic  texts.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  were  particularly 
fond  of  cauterizing,  made  me  assume  that  the  pictures  were  drawn 
and  the  text  written  under  the  influence  of  Arabic  literature,  so  that 
I  could  disregard  them  in  my  studies.  However,  closer  examination 
of  the  problem  during  the  last  winter,  and  particularly  the  examination 
of  the  Milan  codex  G  108  inf.,  showed  that  my  assumption  was 
wrong.  The  treatise  is  undoubtedly  pre-arabistic.  It  can  be  found 
in  11th  century  manuscripts,  and  I  am  strongly  suspicious  that  it 
originated  in  the  early  school  of  Salerno.  Cauterization  must  have 
been  practised  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  day — in  the  11th 
century — the  need  was  felt  for  some  written  record,  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  to  aid  the  surgeon’s  memory.  If  the  treatise  was  really 
composed  in  Salerno,  there  may  have  been  some  Arabic  influence, 
though  not  of  a  literary  nature.  We  know  that  surgical  knowledge 
can  wander  very  far  without  the  help  of  books,  and  from  Sicily  to 
Salerno  was  only  a  short  distance. 

However,  as  things  stood,  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  include  this 
text  in  my  studies,  and  as  St.  Marc’s  Library  possessed  two  manu¬ 
scripts  with  this  treatise,  I  went  back  to  Venice. 

Both  of  these  manuscripts  were  written  in  the  14th  century,  both 
are  very  short  manuscripts,  one  (Lat.  Cl.  7,  No.  13)  of  24,  the  other 

**  D.  U.  Kerler,  Die  Patronate  der  Heiligen,  Ulm,  1905. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  II,  p.  505— The  Book  of  Saints,  compiled  by 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate,  London,  1931,  p.  46. 

**  Beitrage  zur  Geschickte  der  Chirurgie  im  Mittdalter,  Leipziz,  1914,  vol.  I, 
pp.  75-109. 
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(Lat.  Z.  L.  DXXXVI)  of  28  leaves  (the  latter  is  bound  up  with  two 
other  short  manuscripts).  In  both  our  treatise  is  to  be  found  on  the* 
last  leaves.  In  most  manuscripts  the  treatise  on  cauterization  is  a 
kind  of  addenda,  written  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  in  order  to  fill  in  some  blank  pages.  As  both  versions  were 
known  to  Sudhoff,  and  used  in  his  edition  of  the  text,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  get  a  complete  description  of  the  manuscripts  for  my  catalogue. 

Venice  was  jammed  full  at  the  time  I  was  there,  and  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  find  a  hotel-room.  The  International  Art  Exhibit,  in 
which  the  Russians  had  by  far  the  most  interesting  pavilion,  was  still 
attracting  visitors.  International  Music  Festivals  were  just  beginning, 
and,  to  integrate  art  and  science,  an  international  congress  of  electro- 
radio-biology,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  being  held  at  the  time.  Our 
university  was  represented  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood.  I  met  him  in  a 
little  restaurant  while  he  was  just  attacking  a  dish  of  fried  octopus. 

Prof.  Arturo  Castiglioni,  our  last  year’s  Noguchi  lecturer,  came  to 
see  us,  cheerful  and  jovial  as  ever.  Together  we  went  to  Torcello,  a 
deserted  island  today,  an  impKirtant  city  in  the  7th  century,  long 
before  Venice.  The  cathedral  with  its  fine  mosaics  has  been  beautifully 
restored.  The  Italians  are  the  great  masters  of  restoration.  They 
know  the  very  difficult  art  of  giving  a  building  its  original  appearance 
without  adding  anything  foreign  to  it,  and  know  how  to  preserve 
whatever  can  be  preserved.  So  many  important  early  mediaeval 
centers  on  the  Adriatic,  Aquileia,  Torcello,  Ravenna,  are  dead  today. 

I  must  have  looked  very  old  in  Venice.  The  gondoliere  who  rowed 
us  along  the  Canal  Grande,  telling  us  all  about  the  history  of  the 
various  palaces,  suddenly  said,  pointing  to  one  building;  “Lei,  Signore, 
che  conosce  Venezia  e  che  e  piu  vecchio  di  me  deve  ricordarsi  del 
tempo,  quando  abitava  li  il  gran  poeta  Inglese,  Lord  Byron  (you.  Sir, 
who  know  Venice  and  are  older  than  I  am,  must  remember  the  time 
when  the  great  English  poet  Lord  Byron  lived  there).  Why  not? 
I  did  remember 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand: 

I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand  .  .  . 
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Florence — Pisa — Lucca 

It  is  a  well-known  psychological  phenomenon  that  a  criminal  always 
feels  a  mysterious  attraction  to  the  place  where  he  committed  a  crime, 
and  that  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  return  to  such  a  place.  In  the 
same  way  I  could  not  help  returning  to  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana,  in 
Florence,  where  I  had  worked  most  of  the  time  last  year.  But  I  did 
not  enter  the  building.  After  a  short  glance  at  the  courtyard  I  passed 
on  with  the  grand  feeling  that  I  was  through  with  this  place.  I  had 
worked  out  my  notes  on  the  Florence  manuscripts  during  the  winter, 
and  had  not  found  any  gaps.  I  had  sucked  out  of  that  library  what¬ 
ever  early  mediaeval  material  it  contained. 

And  again,  in  Pisa,  I  could  not  help  passing  the  Seminario,  knowing 
that  an  important  manuscript  was  waiting  for  me  there,  but  knowing 
also,  alas,  that  the  library  was  mercilessly  closed  at  this  time  of  year. 

I  went  to  the  botanical  garden  instead.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
garden  in  Montpellier,  but  more  secluded,  more  intimate,  not  a  public 
playground,  but  a  place  where  you  can  retire  and  dream.  Cesalpino 
founded  the  garden  in  1563.  It  was  rearranged  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa 
in  1595,  two  years  after  Henry  IV  had  decreed  the  establishment  of 
the  garden  at  Montpellier.  A  nice  old  fellow  showed  us  around  and 
proudly  led  us  to  the  famous  cedar  that  is  more  than  a  century  old. 

Orcagna’s  frescos  in  the  Campo  Santo  are  full  of  medical  interest.^® 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  poignant  than  the  group  of  lepers  in 
his  Triumph  of  Death  (fig.  19).  They  are  longing  for  death  to  relieve 
them,  but  Death  passes  by,  reaching  for  others,  young  men  and  women 
in  the  prime  of  their  life,  gorgeously  dressed,  playing  and  singing.  I 
was  reminded  of  an  evening  in  Kalaupapa,  the  Hawaiian  leper- colony. 
We  had  climbed  down  the  Pali,  and  after  dinner  went  to  the  movies. 
The  show  had  started  when  we  entered  the  doctors’  box,  and  the 
room  was  dark.  During  the  intermission  I  was  shown  to  the  stage 
and  was  asked  to  address  the  patients.  The  lights  flared  up  and  I 
saw  them  in  front  of  me,  hundreds  of  them,  showing  all  stages  of  the 
disease.  I  had  seen  leprosy  before,  but  I  had  to  catch  my  breath 
before  I  could  speak.  The  show  went  on.  On  the  screen  young  men 
and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  elegantly  dressed,  played  and  sang. 

®®  The  frescos  were  attributed  to  Orcagna,  but  are  probably  not  his  work. 


A  B 

Fig.  20.  Pisa.  Campo  Santo.  Details  from  the  Inferno 

On  the  frescos  representing  Hell,  all  kinds  of  tortures  are  pictured. 
Three  men  had  their  abdomens  cut  open,  and  the  intestines  are 
hanging  out  of  the  wounds  (fig.  20).  The  spiral  shape  of  the  intestines 
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is  the  same  that  is  sometimes  found  in  mediaeval  anatomical  min¬ 
iatures.  The  artists  did  not  as  yet  dissect  cadavers  in  the  14th 
century,  and  when  they  had  to  picture  the  inner  organs,  all  they  could 
do  was  to  copy  the  anatomical  pictures  available  at  the  time. 

My  chief  goal  in  this  special  region  of  Italy  was  Lucca,  where  I  had 
worked  at  the  Biblioteca  Governativa  last  year.  The  very  important 
9th  century  manuscript  296  had  impressed  me  as  being  rather  com¬ 
plicated,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  it.  ^Tien  I  tried  to  describe  it 
in  detail  last  winter,  I  found  the  various  texts  so  mixed  up  that  I  got 
hopelessly  stuck.  Nothing  but  photostats  could  disentangle  me. 
Such,  however,  are  not  available  in  Lucca.  Once  more  I  took  my 
Leica,  and  went  to  do  the  operating  myself. 

When  I  asked  for  the  permission  to  work  I  was  told  that  part  of  the 
manuscript  had  just  been  photographed  a  few  months  ago.  This  was 
a  new  experience.  So  far,  I  had  worked  in  this  field  in  splendid  iso¬ 
lation,  and  now  somebody  else  was  apparently  hunting  on  my  grounds. 
I  heard  that  it  was  Prof.  Simonini  in  Modena  and  I  remembered  him 
telling  me  last  year  that  his  study  of  manuscript  O.  I.  11  of  the 
Biblioteca  Capitolare  in  Modena  had  led  him  to  the  Herbal-group  and 
that  he  intended  to  consult  the  Lucca  manuscript  for  comparison.  He 
had  the  manuscript  sent  to  Modena,  and  had  the  leaves  46'-81'"  con¬ 
taining  the  Additamenta  to  Sextus  Placitus  photographed  there.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  Prof.  Simonini,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  valuable  contributions,  was  going  ahead  with  his  studies,  and  I 
hope  that  his  publication  will  soon  appear.  It  will  relieve  me  of  a 
great  burden. 

There  was  still  more  than  enough  work  for  me  to  do  on  the  Lucca 
manuscript,  and  I  made  photographs  of  about  75  pages. 

Rome 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  I  was  in  Rome,  and  yet  again  the  city  has 
changed  its  aspect.  The  forum  of  Caesar  has  been  excavated.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  very  impressive  maps 
have  been  mounted  in  marble,  showing  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  has  become  Via  del  Trionfo,  a  monu¬ 
mental  avenue  leading  from  the  Coliseum  south  toward  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla  and  the  Via  Appia. 
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But  one  thing  has  not  changed  in  Rome.  It  is  still  the  noisest 
city  in  the  world.  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  graveyard  compared  to  Corso 
Umberto.  If  Dante  had  lived  in  our  days  he  would  have  made  Corso 
Umberto  the  darkest  part  of  his  Inferno,  and  would  have  condemned 
his  most  ruthless  criminals  to  walking  up  and  down  there — on  the  left 
sidewalk,  if  you  please — from  six  to  seven  in  the  evening. 

I  had  only  a  few  days  in  Rome,  and  therefore  did  not  think  of 
working  at  the  Vatican  Library.  Although  officially  closed  at  this 
time  of  year,  the  library  is  accessible  on  a  special  permit  that  is  easily 
obtained.  I  preferred  to  work  in  two  other  Roman  libraries  where  I 
had  fewer  manuscripts  to  examine. 

I  began  with  the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  where  I  had  to  see  four  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  was  lucky.  A  few  days  later  the  library  was  to  be  closed 
for  a  whole  week  for  the  spolveratura  annuale,  the  annual  dusting. 
The  reading-room  with  its  high  walls  covered  with  books  is  very 
attractive,  but  so  dark  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  manuscripts  there. 
Outside,  a  new  pavement  was  being  laid  on  the  place.  Powerful 
machines  were  at  work,  and  the  Roman  noise  invaded  this  sanctum  of 
studies. 

The  medical  manuscripts  of  the  Angelica  have  been  described  by 
Giacosa®®  which  greatly  facilitated  my  task.  The  oldest  manuscript 
is  an  11th  century  Passionarius  Galeni  (1496).  Following  the  rule,  it 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Gariopontus  in  the  original  title,  which 
nms;  Incipit  liber  passionarii  Galieni  Yppocratis  et  alionim.  A 
younger  hand,  however,  added  to  it:  Auctor  istius  libri  fuit  Garim- 
potus  et  composuit  eum  ex  epistola  Galieni  ad  Glauconem  et  ex  libris 
Pauli  Alexandri  et  Theodori.  Glosses  apparently  from  the  same  hand 
sometimes  endeavor  to  trace  the  sources.  Book  II  chapter  LII  de 
tumor e  begins:  Scio  te  non  ignorare.  .  .  .  The  gloss  adds:  Ad  Glau¬ 
conem  philosophum  loquitur  cui  et  hunc  librum  facit.  A  few  other 
treatises  follow,  the  epistle  of  Vindician  to  Pentadius  and  a  few  im- 
identified  texts  of  which  I  had  photos  made. 

The  two  manuscripts  1481  and  1502,  written  in  about  1200,  il¬ 
lustrate  very  graphically  the  steady  advance  of  the  new  Salernitan 
literature.  The  old  literature  is  still  alive,  still  popular,  but  the  new 
Salernitan  treatises  composed  in  the  12th  century  under  the  influence 

*®  Magistri  Salernitani  nondum  editi,  Torino,  1901. 
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of  Constantine’s  translations  are  conquering  the  field  more  and  more. 
In  one  of  the  manuscripts  we  find  the  Sapientia  artis  medicinae  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wlaschky,”  a  typical  early  mediaeval  compendium.  We 
further  find  the  Gynaecia  Vindiciani,  the  epistle  of  Vindician  to 
Pentadius,  fragments  from  Isidorus,  but  also  the  liber  aureus  of 
Afl3acius,  and  several  other  Salernitan  treatises.  In  the  same  way,  in 
codex  1481,  early  texts  like  the  gynecology  of  Pseudo-Cleopatra  and 
the  pseudo-hippocratic  epistle  on  venesection,  are  transmitted  side  by 
side  with  the  Practica  of  Bartholomaeus  and  the  compendium  of  Urso. 

The  fourth  manuscript  that  I  examined  in  this  library  (1338)  is  14th 
century.  It  is  a  short  book  of  only  46  leaves,  but  contains  a  large 
number  of  small  treatises,  of  which  some  are  undoubtedly  arabistic, 
while  some  others  may  belong  to  my  period.  I  had  nearly  the  whole 
book  photographed,  and  will  have  to  examine  it  at  leisure. 

The  Biblioteca  Casanatense  impressed  me  as  particularly  well  or¬ 
ganized.  The  service  is  excellent,  the  reading-room  well  lit  and  the 
manuscripts  are  kept  in  good  condition.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  of  a  manuscript  were  not  numbered.  Numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  added  in  modern  times,  usually  in  pencil.  But  there  are 
still  libraries,  like  Vicenza,  where  the  manuscripts  have  not  been 
paginated  as  yet,  which  makes  the  description  rather  difficult.  Some¬ 
times  the  pagination  was  done  carelessly,  pages  were  omitted,  or  the 
same  number  applied  twice.  If  this  was  corrected  the  inevitable 
result  was  confusion.  Here,  at  the  Casanatense,  the  leaf-numbers 
were  stamped  on  the  books,  so  that  no  changes  will  ever  occur. 

I  examined  a  manuscript  with  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides 
(955,  13th  century).  It  is  the  alphabetical  version,  without  illus¬ 
trations.  Then  I  saw  manuscript  53  (13/14th  century),  which  con¬ 
tains  the  treatise  on  cauterization,  preceding  the  beautifully  illustrated 
Cirurgia  Magistri  Rolandi,  the  pictures  of  which  were  published  by 
Giacosa  in  his  Magistri  Salemitani  nondum  editi. 

Naples 

The  first  impression  is  dirt,  picturesque  filth,  slums  and  rats — the 
ideal  breeding-place  for  epidemics.  But  the  hills  are  green  and  the 


“  Kyklos,  1928,  vol.  I,  pp.  103-113. 
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sea  has  the  violet  tint  that  it  has  in  Greece.  Fascism  is  cleaning  up 
the  city,  but  the  task  is  difficult,  and  progress  slow. 

Naples  was  my  last  station  on  this  trip.  I  had  only  one  manu¬ 
script  to  see  at  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  (IV.  E.  39),  a  collection  of 
poems  including  Quintus  Serenus.  It  is  a  very  late  manuscript, 
written  in  about  1500  by  a  humanist,  probably  Parrhasius.  It  is  of 
little  value  for  the  history  of  the  poem,  but  has  to  be  included  in  my 
catalogue. 

Since  1927  the  National  Library  has  been  located  in  the  eastern  wing 
of  the  Royal  Palace.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the  palace  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  at  the  time,  because  the  Princess  of  Piedmont, 
future  Queen  of  Italy,  was  expecting  a  baby.  Services  were  held  in 
all  the  churches.  Thousands  of  candles  were  lit  in  S.  Maria  del  Parto. 
The  cannon  of  the  garrison  were  ready  to  be  fired,  for  the  royal  salute, 
and  a  silver  cradle,  gift  of  the  municipality,  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
royal  baby. 

When  I  went  to  the  library  in  a  taxi-cab,  my  driver  mistook  the 
entrance-gate.  The  guard  stood  at  attention.  Ushers  in  frock-coat 
and  white  gloves  opened  the  car  and  an  officer  in  great  uniform  came 
to  offer  me  his  services.  They  probably  took  me  for  an  obstetrician — 
but  when  they  heard  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  professor  seeking  the 
library,  they  turned  away  in  profound  disgust. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  Pompei  and  Herculaneum.  The  new  ex¬ 
cavations  are  extremely  interesting.  Wliile  formerly  all  the  objects 
found  were  brought  to  the  National  Museum  in  Naples,  today  they 
are  kept  on  the  spot  and  besides,  the  buildings  are  carefully  and 
discreetly  restored.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Herculaneum, 
a  city  entirely  different  in  character  from  Pompei;  a  resort,  site  of 
many  luxurious  villas. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  study  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  two 
cities  would  be  very  worth  while.  It  would  have  to  include  all  the 
manifestations  of  public  health,  personal  hygiene,  medical  service, 
pharmacies,  etc.,  and  would  give  a  splendid  cross-section  through  the 
medical  life  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  Excellent  work  on  the  subject 
has  already  been  done  by  Holger  Mygind.“  A  great  deal  of  new 

**  Die  Wasserversorgung  Pompejis,  Janus,  1917,  vol.  22,  pp.  294-351. — Hy- 
gienische  Verhaltnisse  im  alien  Pompeji,  Janus,  1921,  vol.  25,  pp.  251-281, 285-324, 
353-379. 
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material,  however,  has  been  found  since,  and  still  more  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  within  the  next  ten  years,  so  that  many  points  that  could  not 
be  elucidated  by  Mygind  will  become  clear  by  then.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  with  Herculaneum,  which  seems  to  have  had  public 
health  institutions  far  superior  to  those  of  Pompei. 

The  last  day,  finally,  was  to  be  spent  in  Salerno,  but  an  unexpected 
shower  prevented  me  from  going  to  the  place.  The  medical  school 
of  Salerno  lives  in  written  and  not  in  architectural  records.  All  you 
can  experience  on  the  spot  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  which  is 
important  enough,  but  I  did  not  want  to  remember  Salerno  as  a 
gloomy  town  flooded  by  pouring  rain — and  so  I  postponed  my  visit 
to  another  year. 

On  board  M.  S.  Vtdcania 

Palermo,  Almeria,  Gibraltar,  the  Atlantic.  It  is  hot  still,  and  yet 
the  summer  has  passed  and  it  is  autumn  now.  In  a  few  days  I  will  be 
back  in  America,  at  the  Institute,  and  the  academic  work  will  start 
again. 

Looking  back:  43  mediaeval  manuscripts  were  examined  in  18 
libraries.  Ordinary  photos  were  made  of  30  manuscript  pages  with 
miniatures,  814  pages  were  photostated  and  310  photographed  with 
the  Leica,  so  that  I  have  photographic  records  of  1154  manuscript 
pages — enough  to  keep  me  busy  for  the  whole  winter.  It  has  been  a 
good  summer. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  is  com¬ 
pleting  its  second  volume,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  period  of 
its  existence.  So  far  it  has  been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Beginning  with  volume  HI, 
from  January,  1935,  on,  it  will  be  issued  as  an  independent  journal. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  Hospital  Bulletin 
for  the  hospitality  they  have  shown  us  in  these  two  years.  We  regret 
that  we  have  to  part,  and  we  are  aware  that  we  will  lose  a  great  many 
readers.  However,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  our  starting  an  in¬ 
dependent  life.  Two  years  ago  we  were  not  sure  that  a  new  medico- 
historical  journal  would  find,  in  this  country,  the  moral  support  nec¬ 
essary  to  its  existence.  We  started  the  Supplement  as  a  house-organ, 
publishing  only  papers  that  were  written  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
or  were  connected  in  some  way  or  another  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  munbers  were  to  be  issued  irregularly  whenever  the 
need  was  felt.  In  the  first  year  we  were  already  printing  480  pages, 
containing  19  papers,  with  16  plates  and  32  illustrations.  We  soon 
realized  that  a  strong  need  was  felt  for  a  non-commercial  journal  of 
scholarly  standing,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  In  the  second  year  we  therefore  began  to  accept  a 
few  papers  from  outside  our  university,  and  the  size  of  the  Bulletin  was 
increased  to  over  620  pages  with  31  papers,  15  plates,  and  41  illustrations. 

The  Institute  so  far  has  paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  printing,  binding, 
and  mailing  the  Supplement,  which  was  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Hospital  Bulletin.  With  the  increasing  size  of 
the  journal,  the  financial  burden  is  becoming  too  heavy  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  so  that  it  has  to  seek  for  some  returns.  The  subscription  price 
of  $5.00  seems  fair.  It  will  never  be  raised,  and  the  Institute  does  not 
expect  the  subscriptions  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing.  It  will  always 
be  willing  to  contribute  towards  it.  If  the  number  of  subscribers 
should  increase  in  course  of  time,  the  additional  income  would  be 
spent  entirely  on  the  journal. 
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From  now  on  the  Bulletin  will  be  open  to  all  who  have  some  original 
contribution  to  make  to  the  history  of  medicine,  and  they  are  cordially 
invited  to  cooperate. 

The  first  section  of  each  munber  will  publish  main  articles.  All 
papers  that  bring  new  facts,  the  result  of  new  investigations  or  new 
interpretations  of  known  facts  are  welcome.  Occasionally  I  will  be 
willing  to  publish  papers  which,  though  not  original  in  character,  re¬ 
view  or  summarize  a  subject  in  such  a  comprehensive  way  that  it 
justifies  their  publication.  I  want  the  Bulletin  to  be  scholarly,  but 
not  dry.  It  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  historian  of  medicine,  but 
to  every  physician  interested  in  the  development  of  his  art.  Besides, 
the  results  of  original  investigation  are  never  dry — provided  they  are 
properly  presented. 

The  second  section  will  be  devoted  to  Texts  and  Documents.  A 
great  many  old  medical  texts  and  documents  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  so  far.  Still  more  have  never  been  translated  into  a  modem 
language.  The  idea  of  a  translation  is  not  only  to  make  a  text  avail¬ 
able  to  people  unable  to  read  the  original  language.  A  translation 
means  much  more.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  an  original  text  by  a 
man  who  has  devoted  much  work  and  much  thought  to  it. 

In  this  second  section,  bibliographies  will  be  included,  as  well  as 
other  material  required  for  medico-historical  research. 

In  the  third  section.  Notes  and  Comments,  the  editor  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  will  publish  notes  on  medico-historical  events,  or  will  comment 
upon  new  publications,  educational  matters,  or  whatever  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  them.  The  Bulletin  will  not  publish  regular  book-reviews 
nor  a  bibliography  of  new  publications,  as  this  is  already  done  by 
“Isis,”  and  the  “Mitteilungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  der  Natur- 
wissenschaften  imd  der  Technik.”  However,  when  one  of  us  feels 
that  he  wants  to  discuss  a  paper  or  a  book  or  a  group  of  books  thor¬ 
oughly  and  critically,  he  will  do  so  in  this  section. 

What  seems  to  me  particularly  important  is  comprehensive  reviews 
of  definite  fields.  We  have  to  stop  from  time  to  time  in  our  work  to 
look  back  and  ahead,  to  find  out  what  research  has  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  definite  problem,  and  at  what  point  we  stand  at  the 
present  day,  and  what  the  next  tasks  will  be.  I  endeavored  to  review 
the  Hippocratic  problem  in  this  way,  and  from  the  letters  that  I  re- 
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ceived  I  assume  that  such  surveys  are  wanted.  I  intend  to  write 
similar  papers  on  the  contributions  of  classical  archaeology  to  medical 
history,  and  on  Chinese  medicine. 

The  Bulletin  will  not  accept  review  copies  of  books,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  independence. 

In  the  last  section  we  used  to  report  on  the  Activities  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  We  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  publish  brief 
reports  of  other  medico-historical  organizations  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  this  last  section  to  develop  into  a  panorama  of  the 
American  activities  in  medical  history. 

A  new  venture  is  planned  for  this  coming  year.  Whoever  teaches 
medical  history  will  have  deplored  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  are  no  reprints  of  our  medical  classics  available  in  the  English 
language  at  a  low  price.  We  will  publish  some  such  treatises,  and 
will  have  a  larger  number  of  reprints  for  sale,  charging  merely  our 
costs.  The  first  classic  to  be  reprinted  with  a  commentary  in  this  way 
will  probably  be  Sydenham’s  Treatise  on  the  Gout  (1683),  which  we 
are  studying  in  a  seminar  course  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  special  feature  of  volume  III,  we  will  publish  in  each  number  an 
Old  Hopkins  Picture.  All  the  departments  of  our  Medical  School 
possess  photographs  taken  in  the  early  days.  In  most  cases  the 
plates  have  disappeared,  the  photos  are  fading,  so  that  it  is  advisable 
to  have  them  reproduced  as  long  as  there  is  time.  And  we  thought 
that  the  alumni  of  our  school  would  enjoy  these  pictures. 

The  Bulletin  will  continue  to  be  published  in  ten  numbers  a  year. 
This  seems  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  it  makes  it  possible 
to  have  the  manuscripts  printed  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  During 
the  four  vacation  months,  when  the  academic  life  slows  down,  only 
two  numbers  will  be  issued. 

A  new  period  is  beginning  in  the  life  of  our  Bulletin.  No  effort 
will  be  spared  to  raise  its  standard  of  scholarship,  and  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  reader. 


Henry  E.  Sigerist. 
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